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‘io of the Geek. 


THE confidence that was restored last week by Mr. 
Asquith’s statement on the Veto policy has been well 
maintained and increased. The hopes of the Govern- 
ment party in Parliament are now as high as ever, and 
throughout the country there has been a marked revival 
in the whole spirit of Liberalism. The action of the 
leaders in definitely placing the abolition of the Lords’ 
control over legislation in the very forefront of our pro- 
gramme has encouraged and united all the progressive 
forces in the kingdom ; and under the title of the king- 
dom we still include the Irish people, whom Unionists 
naturally regard as a separate and hostile power. A 
moment when the Liberal Party’s confidence has been 
thus renewed would seem hardly the opportune occasion 
for talking of compromise, and yet during the week 
feelers for compromise have been put out. And on what 
terms? The Lords are to consent to the abolition of 
their veto on finance, and the Government is to drop 
the resolution abolishing the legislative Veto. If ever 
there was a case of “ thank-you-for-nothing,” this is it. 
The Lards have tried their Veto in finance once, but if 
there is one thing certain in future history it is that they 
will never try it again. It is the abolition of the legis- 
lative Veto that is the dominant question now, and on 
that all Liberals will fight to the finish. Even the 
“Times ’’ admits that “the present moment is singu- 
larly unfavorable for compromise.’ 


* * * 


Tue road is cleared for the Budget at last! On 
Monday the Prime Minister introduced the Closure 
Resolution, under which last year’s Finance Bill will 
be carried through the House of Commons in four 





stages, and the Third Reading taken next Wednesday, 
the 27th. He acknowledged that the Closure on a 
Budget discussion was unprecedented, but pleaded ex- 
ceptional conditions, which, it is now fairly certain, 
can never recur. Six months have already been spent 
in the examination of the Budget proposals, and it 
was the late House of Commons that was really re- 
sponsible for last year’s finance. There was no sub- 
stantial alteration in the present Bill, the only im- 
portant difference being the insertion of declaratory 
words making it clear that increases of value in purely 
agricultural land are not subject to the increment tax. 
The Irish Nationalist Party supported the Resolution, 
Mr. Redmond explaining that any objections to the 
Budget were trivial compared with the importance of 
abolishing the Lords’ Veto, which was the first necessary 
step to Home Rule. Mr. Asquith’s statement on the 
previous Thursday, regarding the demand for guarantees, 
had satisfied the Nationalists that the abolition of the 
Veto was the immediate object of the Government 
policy. The Closure Resolution was carried by a 
majority of 93. 


* * * 


In a letter to the “ Times ’’ the same morning, Mr. 
Asquith emphatically contradicted the statement in a 
“Times ’’ leader that before making his announcement 
about the guarantees on the 14th, he had received Mr. 
Redmond in a private interview. He repudiated equally 
strongly Mr. Balfour’s insinuations during the debate as 
to some imaginary bargain with the Nationalists upon 
the Budget. The debate also gave Mr. Lloyd George 
an opportunity of completely defending himself from 
Mr. William O’Brien’s charge of having concluded a 
compact on definite terms with Mr. O’Brien himself and 
his “Independent’’ following. Mr. Lloyd George 
maintained that Mr. O’Brien’s statement was “ not 
the whole truth’’ and “ grossly inaccurate,’’ and he 
rightly said that he had always made a practice of in- 
terviewing objectors of all parties, and that a Minister’s 
business could not be carried on without it. But no re- 
port was kept of these interviews, and they were neces- 
sarily regarded as confidential. Mr. O’Brien had pub- 
lished a supposed account of an interview that was ad- 
mittedly private, and had read in public the draft of a 
letter which he had never sent. In a few decisive words 
Mr. Balfour supported Mr. Lloyd George’s contention. 
“ Ministers,’’ he said, “ were not only justified in having 
private interviews with their political opponents, but 
they must have private interviews.’’ 

+ * * 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer celebrated the 
triumph of Free Trade finance on Tuesday by making 
his statement of the financial situation under the Budget 
which the Lords broke through the Constitution to re- 
ject. For the moment the revenue of last year shows a 
realised deficit of £26,247,000, but nearly the whole of 
that is due to the failure of the income tax, which cannot 
be compulsorily collected until the Finance Bill is passed. 
When the peers have consented to swallow last year’s 
Budget and the arrears are gathered in, so far from a 
deficit, there will remain the considerable balance of 
nearly £3,000,000, and this balance would have been 
£4,200,000 but for the action of the Lords. The dead 
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loss to the country owing to the peers’ attempt at revolu- 
tion will work out at something like £1,300,000, and 
most of that sum will have been pocketed by the Lords 
and their friends as a reward for their attack on our 
Constitutional rights. 

* * * 

In nearly every respect the Budget marks an ad- 
vance in national prosperity, and establishes the security 
of the country’s finance upon the Free Trade basis. In 
spite of the severe depression under which trade suffered 
for part of the year, and in spite of the confusion in- 
evitably caused by the reckless action of the Lords, the 
Post Office and the Suez Canal, which, as Mr. Lloyd 
George observed, are very safe tests of prosperity, show 
considerable improvement on the estimates. So do the 
death duties and miscellaneous items, while the only im- 
portant and permanent reduction (a loss of £5,470,000 
cn Customs and Excise) is chiefly due to the whisky 
tax, and has its compensations to the country, if not to 
the brewers and the Exchequer. In concluding his 
speech, Mr. Lloyd George said, “I am perfectly certain 
of this—that, looking at what has happened in other 
countries, there is no other fiscal system which could 
have emerged so triumphantly out of so severe a strain 
as has been put upon ours.’’ We may add that there 
are few men in any country who could have emerged so 
triumphantly out of so severe a strain as has the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. 

* x x 

Tue Tariff Reformers have been made unhappy 
again by another of Mr. Balfour's vagaries. Writing to 
Mr. George Courthope, in answer to a definite question, 
Mr. Balfour as definitely declares that under Tariff 
Reform there would be no tax on Colonial wheat. To 
this he pledges not only himself, but his possible 
Ministry, for he writes that he makes the statement 
“after consultation with his colleagues.’’ Wheat grown 
within the Empire is to go free! It sounds like a re- 
vival of Mr. Chamberlain’s young enthusiasm for an 
Imperial bond of Free Trade between Mother Country 
and Colonies all the world round. But the Colonies 
smothered that ideal long ago, and Mr. Balfour can now 
only plead that the free importation of Colonial corn 
would “assist preferential arrangements.’’ Turning to 
this country, he tries to persuade the farmer that the 
concession to the Colonies “ will not in the least inter- 
fere with the general agricultural policy of Tariff Re- 
form,” and then tries to persuade the mill-hand that it 
will “ dissipate any lingering alarms lest Tariff Reform 
should have any material effect on the price of bread.”’ 
But he cannot persuade both. Either free importation 
from the Colonies will prevent the farmer from raising 
the price of his corn, or a tax on the corn grown out- 
side the Empire will raise the price of bread. Every- 
body cannot be pleased, and just now it is the farmer 
who is most displeased, because he had been most 
befooled by hopeful promises. 

* * * 

“ WitHovuT communication with any human being,” 
as Lord Rosebery announced in his most characteristic 
and portentous manner, he made an appeal to Unionists, 
through the “ Times’’ last Saturday, to exclude Tariff 
Reform from their programme at the coming election. 
He called upon them to sink all other proposals in the 
one issue of “ Single-Chamber Government,’’ and to seek 
from the nation “a clear and solemn pronouncement 
on this fateful question.’’ Lord Rosebery believes that 
the Unionists have now an opportunity of vindicating 
their claim to be considered the constitutional party, 
and we do not deny that they have displayed no desire 





to vindicate such a claim in the last few months. Even 
now they remain cold to Lord Rosebery’s eloquence. 
Tariff Reform means much more to them than the 
Constitution, and when Lord Rosebery says he cannot 
be silent, even if alone, it seems likely that, however 
much he speaks, he will remain in his customary soli- 
tude. On Thursday, however, he announced that he 
would bring forward his Reform resolutions in the Lords 
immediately after the spring recess (at the end of May) 
before the Government’s veto resolutions come up for 


discussion. 
* * n 


Durine Thursday night’s debate on Sir Robert An- 
derson’s revelations in ‘ Blackwood,’’ Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who referred to them as “the garrulous and 
inaccurate indiscretions of advancing years,’’ refused to 
exercise his full power as Home Secretary, and Sir 
Robert was scornfully allowed to retain his pension. 
Although no one desired any personal vindictiveness to 
be shown, it must be admitted that few more serious 
breaches of official discipline or graver offences against 
our national honor could have been perpetrated, and we 
regret there is to be no immediate inquiry, not only into 
this particular case (which now stands sufficiently re- 
vealed) but into the whole relations between Government 
Departments and the Press. The debate was marked by 
a scene characteristic of the embittered animosity of 
Unionists towards the most cherished ideals of Irish 
Nationalism, when Mr. J. H. M. Campbell, the Irish ex- 
Attorney-General, stated that he left the cognisance of 
Mr. Parnell with the Phenix Park murders an open 
question, and refused to withdraw the atrocious imputa- 
tion, in spite of the indignant protests of the whole Irish 
Party. 

* * * 

Two questions addressed by Mr. Hugh Law to the 
Home Secretary have raised once more the repugnant 
question of forcible feeding. An old man, named Pattle, 
died in Portsmouth Prison nominally of heart disease 
after being twice forcibly fed. His offence was attempted 
suicide, and the Home Secretary states that he was of 
unsound mind. The natural comment is, in the first 
instance, that prison was not the proper place for him. 
Secondly, it confirms all that has been said as to the 
danger of this process. The other case is that of a 
young woman, Mary Pilsbury, an ordinary criminal, 
who committed suicide after two terms of imprisonment. 
She left a letter behind her, in which she said that she 
had been forcibly fed in gaol; it had been her first 
experience, and it should be her last. Apparently the 
moral degradation of this beastly process had preyed 
on her mind; its physical effects always produce 
depression. We hope that Mr. Churchill will see his 
way to grant the inquiry for which Mr. Law asked. 
The experience of many of the suffragist prisoners was 
that some of the prison doctors are harsh and rough. 
The instruments used are not always those which would 
be employed in hospital, and cause quite unnecessary 
pain. The procedure, moreover, is lightly adopted. 
The sufferings of the Suffragists have called attention 
to a horrible detail of the prison system, of which few 
of us knew anything before their agitation. We refuse 
to believe that gaolers are the proper persons to deal 
with madness, above all with suicidal madness. 


* * 1 
A FEw weeks still remain before the final blow can 
descend in Finland. We are glad to note that active 
steps are being taken to concentrate the concern and 
indignation which is undoubtedly felt in this country. 
Among the consequences of the suppression of Finnish 
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autonomy will be the destruction of its right to control 
its own fiscal system. Its tariff at present is relatively 
low, and admits a considerable volume of British trade. 
The imposition of the high Russian tariff would go far 
to close its ports to our goods. It is part of the code of 
the new Imperialism that, while disinterested sympathy 
is always an impertinence, any man has a right to make 
a fuss when his own pocket is touched. The Chambers 
of Commerce are very properly availing themselves of 
this foible of the Foreign Office. First Newcastle, and 
now Glasgow, after hearing the explanations of Mr. 
S. G. Hobson, have decided to send an emphatic protest 
to Sir Edward Grey against the destruction of Finnish 
liberty, which incidentally strikes a blow at British 
trade. That is, we believe, the sort of argument to 
which Downing Street will listen. Sir Edward Grey 
and his pro-Russian policy are on their trial. The ruin 
of Finland will affect his standing in the country. 


* 


For some weeks past news has been reaching this 
country of the growth of an anti-foreign movement in 
China. A symbolic melon cut into slices typifies in the 
popular mind the fate which awaits her at the hands 
of her enemies. Halley’s comet is also expected to stir 
forebodings of disaster. The new Hunan railway is 
being feverishly built by local capital to save it from the 
European banker. It was, therefore, no surprise to 
learn that an attack has been made at Changsha, the 
populous capital of Hunan, upon the foreign settlement. 
All the centres of light, from the Standard Oil depét to 
the Mission stations, have been burned to the ground. 
The British Consulate alone escaped. No personal in- 
jury was done by the mob, though three luckless Spanish 
missionaries were drowned by an accident in their 
flight. Changsha is said to be progressive but anti- 
foreign. There is, however, reason to think that the real 
motive of the rioting had nothing directly to do with 
foreigners. There is a dearth of rice, and the rich mer- 
chants have been making corners in it. The mob in the 
first place attacked the Chinese Governor. It is sug- 
gested that they then made for the foreign settlement, 
under the influence of the astute calculation that if any 
harm came to Europeans, the Governor would be the 
first to suffer for it. 

* * *« 

Our Imperialists assume immense concern over an 
odd personal wrangle affecting the Chinese customs. It 
will be remembered that in 1906 a small Chinese Board 
of Control was appointed. Sir Robert Hart, the veteran 
inspector, who would naturally have been the first to 
resent this step, seemed, however, to view it with 
equanimity. During his absence on leave, his second- 
in-command, Sir Robert Bredon, filled his place. He, 
too, like Sir Robert Hart, is suspect with our 
Imperialists on the ground of his warm _pro-Chinese 
sympathies. Our Embassy insisted that he should not 
be named as successor to Sir Robert Hart. The Chinese, 
who trust him, then nominated him to the Board of 
Control. -This post he has been compelled to resign 
in deference to British official pressure. We find our- 
selves unable to rejoice at this official victory. It is 
rather singular that the two men who have risen to 
the head of a service conspicuous for its honesty and 
efficiency, both of them distinguished enough to be 
knighted by the Home Government, should be cold- 
shouldered for no other reason than that they have 
won the confidence of the people with whom they have 
to work. The incident is trivial enough, but it makes 
one doubt whether the anti-foreign sentiments of the 
young Chinese nationalists are altogether unreasonable. 








News from the spot goes to show that the armed 
revolt of the North Albanians was absurdly exaggerated. 
It never was formidable. On the other hand, we do 
not believe that it is yet at an end. The Turks seem to 
have decided on a policy of thorough. They are going 
to march into the hills. When they get there, they 
will destroy the feudal towers, pick up stolen rifles, 
number and register the tribesmen, and collect arrears 
of taxes. All this, and more, Hilmi Pasha used to 
attempt when he was Inspector-General. No one should 
know so well as he how futile it is. It cannot be done, 
and it is bound to arouse the maximum of opposition. 
The Albanians hate, above all things, to be rolled flat 
by the bureaucratic millstone. They are, moreover, 
European enough to realise that this is not the way to 
attain civilisation. To plant schools and to make sure 
that the teachers at least shall not be shot, would be 
progress enough for the next ten years. Moreover, the 
Albanian is not an individual. He is a tribesman. 
The way to handle him is not to make him an item in 
a tax-gatherer’s list. If the collective responsibility of 
the tribes were to be recognised, the Turks need have 
no trouble with them. The Turks, unfortunately, are 
just civilised enough to despise the tribal system. 


* * ” 


We are glad to see that the outcry against the 
cruelty of the traffic in decrepit horses has been effectual. 
The Board of Agriculture has issued an order further 
strengthening the provisions of the order of twelve years 
ago. Notice of the exportation of every horse, whether 
decrepit or not, to Belgium or the Netherlands will in 
future have to be given to the clerk of the local authority 
at the port at least twenty-four hours before the in- 
tended shipment. In this notice certain particulars 
will have to be specified in regard to the horse’s con- 
dition, and where the local authority thinks it necessary, 
a veterinary examination will be enforced. If the horse 
is to vanish from our streets, his departure must be 
painless. 

* * ” 

Samvue. CLEMENS, to whom all the English-speaking 
world owes its gratitude as ‘“ Mark Twain,’’ died on 
Thursday evening at Redding, Connecticut. Few 
writers have given greater pleasure by their works. 
Among the typically American humorists, he was, on 
the whole, the most characteristic. He was a perfect 
master of the laughter that springs from the sudden 
surprise of exaggeration, under-statement, and the 
wildest play on words. Always on the watch for incon- 
gruity, he naturally found his readiest opportunity in 
subjects generally regarded with a certain reverence or 
solemnity. His best work in this kind was “ A Tramp 
Abroad,” in which he voiced the half-mocking indiffer- 
ence that most American and English tourists would 


_like to display towards the traditional “sights’’ of 


Europe. At its worst, his delight in incongruity is 
shown in “ A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur,”’ 
and one or two similar failures. But his real power was 
not seen in his most popular books of jesting, but in the 
far more genuine humor of his accounts of life on the 
Mississippi and other reminiscences, written, as it were, 
from the inside. We need not say that we mean such 
works as “Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckleberry Finn,”’ 
which have taken their place as examples of the very 
best American literature. Mark Twain’s life was a 
model of probity and personal charm. His cenversa- 
tion was at least equal to his writings, and he never 
hesitated to undertake the defence of a cause, such as 
the reform of the Congo abuses, in which the call of 
humanity was heard. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





NO COMPROMISE. 


Tue past week will stand as an historic episode in the 
record of political progress. Less than ten days ago the 
progressive parties were doubtful and discouraged. The 
Tories were openly vaunting their boasts that the 
Budget was dead, the agitation against the Lords a 
sham, the divisions between the Irish and the British 
democracies unbridgeable. Confidence, the power of 
attack, the hope of future success had passed over to the 
Suddenly all has been changed. The cloud 
which had settled down over Liberalism in Parliament 
and the country has lifted and passed away. The de- 
claration of the Prime Minister on the last night of the 
discussion of the Veto Resolutions has been received with 
The Cabinet have realised and 
ratified the practically unanimous demands of their fol- 
lowers in Parliament and in the country. The Budget is 


enemy. 


universal acclamation. 


passing through the House of Commons by sustained 
majorities of over eighty. The Conservative Press can find 
no consolation in its desperate cries that British policy 
has been “sold’’ to the Irish Dictator. The Liberal 
Government has given up nothing of its principles at 
of Mr. Redmond. 
the only possible Liberal policy, which agrees with 
the policy advocated by Mr. Redmond. This was 
the policy upon which this Parliament was elected. 
Anything short of it would have been recognised as 
a betrayal of the electorate. 


the command It has expressed 


There is no need at 
this time to analyse the varied forces which have been 
at work; to discuss, for approval or condemnation, 
the complications which have seemed to obscure the 
simple, direct electoral mandate. It is enough to recog- 
nise that these complications have vanished. What all 
the people have desired has come to pass. The command 
has gone forth for the whole line to advance. The battle 
is joined which can have but one ending. 

The Government, in their declaration of policy, are 
In 1832 
a written guarantee was given that the Royal Preroga- 
tive would be exercised upon one dissolution only, and 
in the lifetime of the Parliament which had declared 
for Reform. 


pursuing strictly constitutional precedents. 


It was given in a nation still an oligarchy, 
whose attitude to peers and peerage creation was utterly 
different from the democratic nation of to-day. Some of 
the Conservative papers are already prophesying—with 
more audacity than conviction—that the constitutional 
methods proposed by Mr. Asquith of making the will 
of the people prevail are certain to be refused. The 
“ Times ”’ 
unable to ensure that statutory effect will be given to 
the policy embodied in these Resolutions in this Par- 
liament.’’ Its Parliamentary Correspondent even scouts 
the possibility of a guarantee contingent on the result 
of a second election. Such a refusal would be incredible. 
If the recognised precedent be followed, the opposition of 
the Lords to the declared will of the people should be 
overcome without the intervention of another election. 
The question of the limitation of the Veto hasbeen before 


assumes ‘that the Prime Minister will be | 








the public mind for at least a generation. It was 
passionately advocated by Lord Rosebery, as Prime 
Minister, fifteen years ago. Resolutions approving of 
it were passed by the late House of Commons by 
majorities of over three hundred. The Dissolution was 
fought on that principle in a direct appeal to the electo- 
rate. Every Liberal, Labor, and Irish candidate 
announced that he would be returned to vote for that 
policy. The Prime Minister, in his election address, 
which was a manifesto to the nation, brushed all other 
questions aside, and asked for a majority on that issue, 
and on that issue alone. The result has been a return 
of an Anti-Veto majority approximately the same as 
the Anti-Lords majority of 1831. The Resolutions have 
passed through the Commons. If the Lords throw them 
out, the coincidence will be complete. Everyone knows 
—Tories as certainly as Liberals—that a General 
Election, held this summer, would return a similar 
Parliament: probably a Parliament with an increased 
Anti-Veto majority. Everyone knows that in this or 
any such succeeding House of Commons no other 
Government is possible but the present Government. 
The parallel is complete but for one difference. The 
There is 
no burning of country houses or police stations. The 


The end— 


people to-day have not resorted to violence. 


people have no need to resort to violence. 
without violence—is assured. 

It is to be recognised, therefore, that the acceptance 
of the Prime Minister’s advice by the Sovereign, if the 
Lords throw out the Anti-Veto Resolutions, to give a 
guarantee for their passage in this Parliament, 
would be the attitude of a Constitutional Monarch, and 
not in the least degree a dragging of the Sovereign 
into the “ morass’’ of party politics. It would be in every 
way as legitimate were the circumstances reversed, and 
the House of Lords a Whig oligarchy resisting the de- 
mands of a Tory measure of “ reform ’’ which the people 
had endorsed at a General Election. The Sovereign 
does not declare himself in favor of Liberal or Con- 
servative, Veto or Reform. He exercises his power in 
order that the will of the people may prevail against 
the resistance of an irresponsible Chamber which 
refuses to obey their demands. The Prime Minister 
however, has announced the possibility of an alter- 
native. The Government will be carried on without the 
guarantees, if the nation can be publicly assured that 
another election will definitely settle the question. Here, 
again, the Crown would not be dragged into party 
politics. The Sovereign would stand aside, willing to 
endorse the popular determination. It is impossible to 
imagine that such a request would be denied. Its re- 
fusal would immediately place more than half the people 
of the country in a condition of outlawry, resolved, as 
Lord Grey’s Whig aristocratic Government was resolved, 
to render any other Government impossible. 

Under such circumstances, it is scarcely wonderful 
that some of the Tory Press are raising rumors of com- 
promise. The anti- 
Veto Resolutions are themselves a compromise, leaving 
to the Lords great powers—which may very likely be 
gravely abused. Lord Grey prophesied that two years 
after the Reform Bill had passed it would be recognised 


There can be no compromise. 
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as “the most aristocratic measure ever presented to 
Parliament.’’ Mr. Balfour—perhaps with mere delight in 
dialectic, perhaps with a view to saving the face of the 
Lords in some future surrender—has gone far to demon- 
strate the same character for the scheme of legislative 
delay in the new proposals of adjustment. The sugges- 
tion that the country would accept the first Resolution 
at the price of the abandonment of the second is a sugges- 
tion that is utterly blind to the facts of the situation. 
No Government that proposed such a surrender could 
live for twenty-four hours. The Veto Bill will go for- 
ward, criticised rather for its moderation than for its 
violence. 





Before the summer is over it will have become 


law. 





THE GREAT BUDGET. 


A year late, after a stormy voyage, Mr. Lloyd George's 
great Budget nears port. 


The division on last Monday’s 
resolution has, by the consent of all men, ensured its 
safe arrival through the harbour gates. Next week the 
House of Lords will permit the passage of the measure | 
which they had the insolence and folly to reject last 

November. They then pretended to exercise a right to | 
refer it to the people. 


We suppose they claim, in fact, 


to have referred it. How do they estimate the result 


of this reference? Their political associates in the 
Commons and the country have persistently denied that | 


the electorate declared in favor of the Budget, insisting | 


that, if members voted according to their convictions 
and those of their constituencies, it could not have | 
secured a majority of votes in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Balfour, as late as last Monday, worked himself up 
to a froth of sham frenzy when he charged the Govern- 
ment with basely purchasing the votes of seventy re- 
luctant Irish members to get the Budget through. Do 
the Lords accept this interpretation of what has taken 
If so, they 
would surely be entitled and obliged once more to refuse 


place in the elections and in Parliament? 


their assent to Mr. George’s Budget, on the ground that 
The 
fact that they will not, dare not, take this step, affords 


the real will of the people has declared against it. 


a final and a formal testimony to the falsity of their 
pretence of a desire to “ consult the people.’ Everyone | 
is aware, and no one better than Mr. Balfour, that | 
they rejected the Budget last year because they hated 
the taxes and the valuation which it carried, and that | 
they will accept it next week, not because they hate it 
less, but because they judge a repetition of last year’s | 
insolence too dangerous in view of another election 
fought upon the very question of their claim to “ refer ’’ 
any measure they choose to the people. The Opposition, 
in defending the Lords’ rejection of the Budget, cannot 
have it both ways. If that rejection is justified on the 
ground that the electorate did not return a majority | 
genuinely favorable to the Budget, they should urge 
the Lords to reject it once again, as an endorsement of 
the will of the electorate. They will not do so, because | 
they are well aware that the Budget is popular in all 
parts of the country, and that its second rejection would 
speedily give the lie to their asseverations to the | 
contrary. 


The events of the week enable us to congratulate the 


_ the play of many complicated forces. 


Chancellor and the Government most heartily, not only 
upon their great financial act, but upon the cir- 
cumstances attending its achievement. As Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain generously admitted, the forecast of the 
Budget as a fiscal instrument has been amply justified 
by the it has yielded. In a Budget 
containing so many large fiscal changes and several 
important charges, it that 
errors should arise in estimating the yield of par- 
This Mr. George admitted frankly 
at the outset, and proper allowance was made for 
the incalculable. It is upon this account that he is 
entitled to full credit for the general accuracy of his 


revenue 


new was. inevitable 


ticular taxes. 


forecast, due not, as cavillers pretend, to chance, but to 
an intelligent appreciation of the probable resultant of 
In the case of the 
large shortage from the increased spirit duties, an in- 
teresting explanation was tendered by the Chancellor, 
who attributed the fall of revenue partly to forestalments 
in anticipation of the higher duty, partly to low stocks 
due to uncertainty whether the duty would be 
maintained beyond the fiscal year, partly to the 
diminution in consumption occasioned by the rise 
This last factor he estimated at from 20 
to 25 per cent., involving an important reform in the 


of price. 


people’s standard of consumption, perhaps not too dearly 
bought by some loss of public revenue. 

The full merits of this memorable Budget are not, 
Its 
greatness consists in breaking away from the short- 
sighted notion that the Finance Bill should be framed 
with a single eye to the financial requirements of the 
year, and should not look beyond the province of mere 
revenue. 


however, exhausted by its current yield of revenue. 


Some of its most valuable provisions, especially 
those relating to the valuation and taxation of land, 
aimed at opening new growing sources of future revenue, 
by the application of an industrial stimulus which 
should liberate the land and labor of Great Britain from 
the tight clutches of landlordism, and enable them to 
contribute more freely to the wealth and prosperity of 
the nation. It is over these implications of the new 
finance, more than over the finance itself, that the 
battle has been waged. The Budget does not stand 
alone, but as the avowed instrument of social and 
Organically related to it is that 
wide-branching and fruitful policy of rural develop- 


economic progress. 


ment, improved transport, civic reconstruction, State 
provision against poverty and unemployment, wages 
boards, and the other constructive reforms to which the 
Radicals of the country, in firm co-operation with the 
Labor Party, are committed. The passing of the 
Budget is also a triumphant vindication of the ability 
of Free Trade finance to make adequate provision for 
the requirements of a modern State with growing 
If it 
does not straightway kill the Protectionist movement in 


functions and with higher standards of efficiency. 


this country, it puts at least a very formidable barrier 
in its path. In a word, the Budget is the challenge of 
the new constructive Liberalism alike to the forces of 
Tory reaction and of Whiggish sterility. 

It is a happy omen for the future that the peoples 


of this country and of Ireland are associated so closely 
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in this great democratic task. The baffled gamesters 
which they detest, in exchange for the slippery chance 
of a Home Rule Bill in the dim future, got by a forced 
application of the Royal Prerogative, which the Govern- 
ment detests. History will not so represent the episode. 
The Irish opposition to the Budget was not due, except 
in one particular, to the provisions it contained, but 
to fears lest the Government, through undue timidity, 
should fail to utilise that Budget properly as an instru- 
ment to fulfil larger purposes. We cannot hold these 
fears to have been entirely groundless. For it would 
be idle to ignore the fact that weak or sinister influences 
have been at work in the counsels of the Government, 
making for a confusion of the issue with the Lords, 
and for a postponement of the decisive step which the 
emergency demanded. The firm and consistent attitude 
of Mr. Redmond and his party, by reinforcing the 
demand of the more courageous Liberals for a simple 
and immediate anti-veto policy, bringing the matter to 
an issue to British 
Among Conservative 
mischief-makers it is common form to represent the 
democracies of England and of Ireland as hostile in 


This is a libel 


without 


delay, has rendered 


democracy a distinguished service. 


sentiment, in interests, and in policy. 
upon both nations. 
memorable speech on Monday night, the Irish people 
and their representatives have always shown keen sym- 
pathy for the noblest and best aspirations of English 
Liberalism, and have given powerful support to the 
measures which have liberated and benefited the masses 
of our people. Though desirous to leave Great Britain 
free to settle her own questions in her own way, the 
democracy of Ireland is solid in its sympathy with the 
people of this country against the Lords, and with the 
struggle of the workers for a larger share in their native 
land and its opportunities. These feelings are recipro- 
The wild 
alarm of Home Rule, instilled by mendacious politicians 
a generation ago, has passed away. 


cated by the great majority of our people. 





OPPORTUNIST DEMOCRACY. 
Wirs hardly a thrill of surprise, and certainly without 
a spasm of alarm, Europe has accustomed itself to the 
spectacle of a Socialist Prime Minister, supported by 
two Socialist colleagues, at the head of the affairs of 


France. But the startling and complete success 
of the Australian Labor Party means very much 
more than M. Briand’s tolerated tenure of office. 


Mr. Fisher, who leads it, is himself a working man, 


an Ayrshire miner who served his apprenticeship 
to the New Unionism under Mr. Keir Hardie. The 
party behind him is homogeneous and compact. So far 


from reaching power through an alliance with middle- 
class Radicalism, it has smashed at the polls a com- 
bination of both the “ bourgeois’’ parties. No con- 
stitutional check or restraint stands in the way of the 
realisation of its ideals. It has in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a majority of 44, or 46 against 29, large 
beyond all precedent. In _ the 
command 21 votes 


Senate it can 


against 18, a narrow. but 


THE NATION. 


| adequate superiority. 
angrily complain that the Irish give a present Budget, | 


| experienced democracy. 





As Mr. Redmond claimed, in his | 
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The whole future 
continent—in legislation, in 


of a sub. 
in the 
making of tariffs, and the conduct of defence—lies 
absolutely in its hands. 


administration, 


Its opponents, by their fusion, 
challenged it to what a Continental observer would 
take to be a class war. The issue was a sharp struggle 
between united labor and a united middle class, fought 
Labor has won. Its victory, 


moreover, is not the momentary aberration of an in. 


out under adult suffrage. 


Labor has been in office before. 
For a few months Mr. Watson was Prime Minister in 
the late Parliament, dependent on Liberal votes, until 
the moment came when Mr. Deakin decided to put 
class before principle, and achieved the fusion of a 
Liberal 
tionists. 


Free Trade Party with Conservative Protec- 
Australia, during that brief experiment, was 
able to gauge the ability as administrators of these 
working men whom she has now returned, not only to 
office, but to power. 

This victory of Labor has caused no panic in Aus- 
tralia itself. The Empire looks on with interest, but 
without alarm. The explanation lies in the realistic 
temperament of the Australian working-class. Theoretic 
Socialism has, indeed, its votaries among them, and few 
But, in all its 
practical conduct of affairs, the ideal which guides it is 
that of Trade Unionism rather than that of Socialism, 
whether evolutionary or revolutionary. 


of their leaders shrink from the name. 


It preaches no 
class war, though circumstances may force it to wage one. 
It troubles itself very little with formule about the 
nationalisation of the means of production. It will 
It will com- 
promise with individualism even in the largest things, 
when the individualist solution is the shorter road to 
In the building of 
new Transcontinental railways, in the promotion of 
irrigation schemes, and in all its dealings with national 
monopolies, it will nationalise. In its handling of the 
land problem it is apparently a little more indi- 
vidualistic than the English Liberal Government which 
passed the Small Holdings Act. Its largest task will 
be to impose a graduated federal tax upon land. It 
will aim at breaking up the big estates. But the solution 
which it has adopted will not reserve for the State any 
proprietary rights, however titular, over the land which 
It has adopted 
that ideal of the creation of a class of small proprietors 


nationalise when that policy suits it. 


the well-being of the working class. 


it liberates from the great monopolists. 
which Unionism followed in Ireland and Liberalism 
rejected in England and Scotland. ‘“ Peasant pro- 
prietorship,” objected an interviewer, ‘“ is not Socialism.” 
“It’s my kind of Socialism,’ was Mr. Fisher's answer. 
It is this complete indifference to theory, this readiness 
to adopt any compromise which seems to be a short cut, 
which explains the success of Labor in Australia, and 
accounts for the equanimity with which the middle class 
regards its advent to power. Its ideal is simply to raise 
the standard of life of the Australian working class. 
It is the triumph, not of Socialism, nor yet of Labor, but 
rather of the opportunist commonsense of a comfortable 
and well-educated workpeople. 

To the European thinker accustomed to regard the 
conscious working-class as a steadfast barrier against the 
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twin-dangers of Militarism and Protection, this Austra- 
lian victory is not entirely reassuring. Labor has won, 
but it is by compromising with tendencies which in our 
experience are hostile to any pacific ideal of civilisation. 
The Labor Party had its share in the adoption of com- 
pulsory military service in a Continent which might, but 
for its color prejudices, have stood safely aloof from the 
risks of war and the burden of armaments. It was for 
the satisfaction of branding the Japanese as undesirable 
immigrants that the Labor Party imposed this burden 
on its young men. The decision flowed quite naturally 
from its guiding principle of the maintenance of a high 
standard of comfort, but it might have been avoided by 
legislation which would have welcomed any non-Euro- 
pean immigrant who would have adapted himself to 
Australian notions of a living wage. More interesting 
is the development of the New Protection. Labor dis- 
covered too late by dear experience that tariffs do not 
suffice to protect the worker from his exploiter. Behind 
their walls, the new Australian industrialists were ready 
to take advantage of the cessation of competition from 
overseas, to sweat the home worker who had helped 
them to their comfortable monopoly. The artificial 
profits which sprang from Protection went, as they al- 
ways do, to the capitalist and the land-owner. Sweated 
goods were, indeed, excluded, but only to be made at 
home. But instead of returning to Free Trade, which 
European Socialism has never deserted, the Australian 
Labor Party has invented the original expedient of im- 
posing an excise, equivalent to the benefits of Protec- 
tion, upon all manufacturers who fail to observe the 
Australian standard of wages. It is the Labor Party’s 
plan of imposing this excise by means of a Federal 
Arbitration Court which has, in great measure, won it 
its victory at the polls. The experiment will be valuable 
It serves, meanwhile, as a warning 
to our own working-class, that unless it commands Par- 
liament, it must not hope that Protection will protect it. 
Opportunism is never an inspiring, but it may be an in- 
structive spectacle. 


as an object-lesson. 





OUR ALLY. 


Less than a year has passed since the Tsar’s visit to 
Cowes seemed to stamp the Anglo-Russian understand- 
ing with the character of something rather more intimate 
and rather more extensive than a business-like arrange- 
ment over frontiers in the East. The two Courts have 
exchanged courtesies which had been omitted from their 
intercourse since the days of the Crimean war. The 
City has involved itself each month a little more deeply 
in the risky finance of Russian industry and Russian 
municipal loans. Advertisements of gold mines, tram- 
ways, lighting schemes, and petroleum ventures make a 
bold show in the advertisement columns of our news- 
papers. The world has accepted the settled fact that 
in diplomacy the two Empires are associates in a closely 
knit group which seeks to preserve against the Triple 
Alliance a European balance of power. When men 
gossip of high politics, it is now to ask each other 
whether some military convention actually binds us to 
Russia and to France. In the tangled affairs of Turkey 





we act in concert. In Persia we are partners linked by 
pretensions that differ only in name from a Condominium 
or a Joint Protectorate. Finance, diplomacy, and social 
ties—they are all leading us into the uncritical and 
acquiescent attitude which Republican France came to 
adopt towards autocratic Russia from the moment that 
the Alliance was concluded. The same fear dogs us and 
drives us—the fear of Germany’s military power, which 
causes us to welcome any ally in the mad competition of 
armaments and the subtler struggle for power. The 
French faced necessity with the frank cynicism that pre- 
serves the last rag of self-respect. They bought an army 
with their loans, and made no pretence of remembering 
their duty to the cause of freedom. We in our Anglo- 
Saxon way were prodigal of our moral hopes. We should 
exert an influence for good. Our flag would carry an in- 
spiration with it when it fluttered over the head of the 
crowned patron of the Black Hundreds. Slowly per- 
haps but steadily we should be able to persuade this 
well-meaning monarch, staggering under the respon- 
sibility of his awful position, that there is a more excel- 
lent way than the pogrom and the field court-martial. 

A year has passed, and as yet our influence 
works slowly. M. Miliukoff, landed in 
Russia from a visit to our shores, was cut short in a 
public speech by the ever-present police for daring to 
The chief of the 
Black Hundreds was rescued by courtly intervention 
from the courts where he stood arraigned on the charge 
of suborning the murderer of a Liberal deputy. The 
moderate Speaker of the Duma has resigned his post, and 
told his followers that by reason of influences in high 
places its whole work is a farce. 


newly 


say that Russia has a Constitution. 


The prisons fill their 
cells with political suspects, or disgorge them only on 
the road to Siberia. From time to time a cry of despair 
reminds us that this or the other deputy of the earlier 
Dumas is expiating literally in irons a crime of opinion 
which he shares with every Labor member in the House 
of Commons and every Socialist member of the Reichs- 
tag. In the villages the reaction is busily destroying 
the old-world village community, and creating on the 
ruins of peasant communism a proprietary class of 
usurers and publicans. Gagged and manacled, and at 
last too weary to revolt, Russia lies passive, hardly 
curious about that Liberal influence which was to 
emanate from Cowes. Finland meanwhile awaits the 
final blow, and Persia reckons her Cossack garrison a 
lasting relic of Anglo-Russian friendship. 

It is the infamy of this attack on Finnish liberty 
which for the moment represents the attitude of our 
ally before the world. This little nation, which has 
preserved its autonomy under the guardianship of the 
Tsars since the power of Sweden made shipwreck among 
the Napoleonic wars, has used her freedom to form a 
society the most liberal, the most cultivated, the most 
progressive in Europe. She has educated her peasantry 
and enfranchised her women. In her thinking, her 
religion, and her politics she belongs to the North and 
the West. The blow which threatens her means 
nothing less than the subjection of a civilisation which 
is the sister of our own to a semi-Asiatic despotism. If 
M. Stolypin’s project is consummated, Finland will be 
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ruled henceforth from St. Petersburg; her Diet will be 
reduced to the rank of a County Council ; and even the 
liberties of her Press and her platform will be subject to 
Russian censors and Russian police. Finland is 
bound to Russia only by the personal union which makes 
the Tsar her Grand Duke, and the Duma has no more 
right to legislate for Finland than the Austrian 
Reichsrath would have to legislate for Hungary. The 
greatest jurists in Europe have affirmed that the rights 
which Finland claims are, in fact, guaranteed to her by 
It is this treaty which M. Stolypin would tear 
up, against the unanimous protests of every party in her 
Diet. 
stand on the sanctity of treaties, and the inviolability of 
For the sake of the Serbs of 
Bosnia, an interesting and a sympathetic people, but a 


treaty. 
Eighteen months ago this country was taking its 
the public law of Europe. 
people which never had been free, never had proved its 
political capacity, we were ready to face a turmoil in 


There 


Bosnia was under 


the Balkans which might well have led to war. 
was no substantial issue at stake. 
Austrian rule; nothing was in question save the 
formality of annexation. No free people stood in danger 
of being erased from the map of Europe. Indeed, as 
the event has shown, the Bosnians stood rather to gain 
than to lose in liberty by the change in their legal 
status. There were no bounds to our official indigna- 
tion, no limits to the denunciation of our Imperialist 
Press. But it was a Germanic Power which asserted 
itself in Bosnia. We have, it is true, no formal status 
which authorises us to intervene in Finland. But here 
is the test of that influence of which we boasted. If 
our loans are to strengthen the arm which strikes this 
blow, if our prestige is to cover this liberticide Power, we 
are morally accomplices in the act. Does anyone sup- 
pose that if Sir Edward Grey were to use in private to 
Russia the same language which he held in public to 
Austria, the faith of treaties could be broken, and the 
public law of Europe violated? Or are we so much the 
suitors for Russian friendship, so dependent on the 
favors of her Court, that we dare not utter even an 
opinion which might be displeasing to her ruling caste? 
In Persia our responsibility is simpler and more 
direct. To all that Russia has done there we have 
assented. In all that she proposed we were partners. 
We have shared with her this poor little territory where 
We invited into her 
towns the Russian troops which are now in permanent 
quarters. 


a dead nation was coming to life. 


We have just joined with her in the offer of 
a usurious loan on terms which would have destroyed 
subjected her 
finances to the veto of the two Embassies, and placed 


the last relics of her independence, 


her armed forces under the command of their officers. 
For the moment that plot was defeated by the despair- 
ing firmness of the Persians themselves. But the cards 
are in our hands. They may indeed attempt by the sale 
There is no 
The complication might cost us 
It would end, as the German cham- 
pionship of Morocco ended, in the bartering of Persian 
But with 
Persian independence there will die away the last echo 
of that tradition which would have it that England 


of concessions to attract German capital. 
hope there for Persia. 
anxious moments. 


liberty for a share in the economic spoils. 








| 
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was the natural protector of struggling nationalities. It 
will disappear while the whole East is rousing itself 
from slumber, and asking whether anywhere in the West 
it can find a disinterested friend. The price of our 
humiliation will be the cementing of a bond which 
divides Europe, the perpetuation of a feud which is 
loading our democracy with its insensate burdens. We 
may have won an ally. But our influence is the weaker 
for all the causes which we used to honor. Our opinions, 
which once we obtruded in the face of a hostile Europe, 
we now dare hardly whisper to our friends. Our strength, 
despite these friendships, must needs be aggrandised by 
ever-growing armaments. These things we endure that 
we may nurse a jealousy which is a treason to civilisation. 





“THE KING’S FRIENDS”! 
By A RapicaL MEMBER. 
THE Prime Minister’s clear and uncompromising declara- 
tion on Thursday in last week, and the consequent 
decision of the Irish Nationalists to support the Govern- 
ment in all the divisions on the discussion of the Budget, 
have cleared the political atmosphere to such a remark- 
able extent as to make members of the Liberal Party 
not only satisfied and confident of success, but jubilant 
and eager to give the Government in every step they 
may now take all the support and encouragement 
possible. In a corresponding degree, it has thrown the 
Opposition into a state of confusion and _ hopeless 
despondency which shows itself in repeated outbreaks 
of anger and uncontrolled signs of irritation. They find 
themselves checkmated at the very moment that they 
thought they would be able to take full advantage of 
the failure of a disunited coalition to bring matters to a 
head. They are annoyed at their own ineptitude in not 
having put a spoke in our wheel sooner; they are sore 
at seeing themselves outwitted and outmanceuvred, and 
many of them, being thoroughly in earnest about 
Tariff Reform, dread the possibility of an election in 
which it cannot figure as a live issue. In all their 
calculations, they never expected that Liberals really 
intended what they said, and they confidently believed 
to the last that, with a reduced majority in a new Par- 
liament, the Government would be forced to resort to 
compromise, and would suffer too much from weakness 

and indecision to come to grips. 

Galled by disappointment, they are now having 
recourse to abuse of the Prime Minister, declaring, 
through their leader, that he has sacrificed “ the dignity 
of his office,” or, in the words of one of their orators, 
that he has resorted to “ tricks,’’ and “his word was 
one on which no man relied.’’ All this shows temper, 
the temper of men who have been worsted and see no 
prospect of recovery. But anyone observing their atti- 
tude and listening to their speeches since the fateful 
Thursday, must see clearly enough, whether it be in the 
fanciful flights of the Leader of the Opposition or the 
ponderous complaints of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in 
the damp squibs of Mr. F. E. Smith or the raucous 
protests of Lord Winterton, that, in addition to en- 
flaming all the animosity possible against the Irish, they 
are going to play repeatedly a high card which they 
believe to be a trump. That card is the King. They 
are going to pose in the House and in the country as 
“The King’s Friends.” In Mr. Smith’s own phrase, 
they are to be guilty of “ the appropriation of the name 
of the Sovereign for purely party purposes.’’ These are 
very dangerous tactics, and it would be as well for them 
to pause and reflect whether the King will quite appre- 
ciate being dragged by them into the political arena, 
however loud and fulsome their expressions of loyalty 
may be—whether, on the contrary, he will not strongly 
resent such a move. And it would be well, also, for 
them to consider whether the country will not see 
through such a transparent device for making party 
capital out of the Monarchy. 

In analysing the intention of the Government to 
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advise the King to give the necessary guarantees, either 
jn this Parliament or the next, for the passage of a Bill 
curtailing the Veto of the Lords, let us remember once 
more the passage in Lord Grey’s speech in the House of 
Lords in 1832, which cannot be too often repeated: “ If 
a majority of this House should have the power of 
acting adversely to the Crown and the Commons, and 
shall determine to exercise that power without being 
liable to check or control, the Constitution is com- 
pletely altered, and the Government of this country is 
not a limited monarchy—it is no longer the Crown, 
Lords, and Commons; it is the House of Lords, a 
separate oligarchy, governing absolutely the others.” 
Now, the only means of checking and controlling the 
Lords is for the Sovereign, acting on the advice of his 
Ministers, to exercise his prerogative for the creation of 

rs. In conjunction with this quotation, let us again 
take special note of Lord Crewe’s recent statement, that 
“it is not a question of the Ministers going to the 
Sovereign and asking the Sovereign to create a certain 


number of peers as a favor, but it is the constitutional, 


exercise of the power of advice by the Minister to the 
Sovereign.”” Therefore, the attitude of the Prime 
Minister and his Government towards the King is 
strictly correct and strictly constitutional. 

As to the sentiments of the party, it is not too 
much to say that in the progressive ranks all over the 
country there never was a time when the Monarchy was 
held in higher esteem and greater respect. It is only 
necessary to quote in this connection the words of a 
member of the Independent Labor Party in the House 
of Commons last week :— 

“T am strongly of opinion that the present attitude 
of the country towards the Crown, especially among the 
laboring classes, is one of deep affection, and it is an 
affection which is not influenced by the Prerogatives of 
the Crown, but which has been created by the present 
illustrious occupant of the throne and his illustrious 
mother, by their interest and sympathy in the joys and 
sorrows of the people, and in the development of the 
nation.” 

In fact, the whole Liberal Party, with its pro- 
gressive allies, imbued with respectful but unostentatious 
loyalty, have every reason to be confident that the King 
will, without any question, accept the situation as he 
finds it, and will act, when the moment comes, on the 
advice which is offered to him, in strict accordance with 
the constitutional position which he has shown himself 
so specially anxious to maintain throughout his reign. 
But it may be a kindness to remind some of our over-eager 
adversaries that, with all his exceptional courtesy and 
personal friendliness, there is no man who can more 
effectively repel the uninvited and officious advances of 
those who embarrass him by offers of unnecessary assist- 
ance and support. The Sovereign expects loyalty, the 
Sovereign appreciates service, but unsolicited approaches 
or the slightest attempt to trespass into the royal 
councils have always been sharply rebuked or been met 
with cold disapproval. 

To select such a moment as this, when in the midst 
of conflicting opinions the Crown is bent on taking an 
impartial and judicial view of the whole situation—to 
select this moment to try and annex the King, run him, 
boom him, and advertise him as a party asset, would at 
once be recognised as the foolish and insolent action of 
a discredited and bankrupt party. They have frequently 
attempted to monopolise patriotism, and now they 
desire to take upon themselves the ré/e of the only loyal 
subjects of the Crown. 

King Edward has no desire to be befriended by any 
section or party in the State. Those who impertinently 
attempt to take up the cudgels for him will find they 
make a fatal mistake. The Unionist Party would be 
well advised to show more consideration, and leave the 
Sovereign undisturbed while critical affairs of State are 
engaging his very serious and careful consideration. 

_ The King’s only “ friends,” in the public sense, are 
his people, and they know that when he and _ his 
Ministers are constrained to act together in a crisis of 


unprecedented gravity, it can only be at their wish and 
for their welfare. 





Wife and Letters. 


THE RETURN OF ORPHEUS. 


Tie is the eater of things, but it is the historians who 
are his teeth. The world is full of living art which they 
have gnawed, and of beauty which they have defaced. 
Let an artist work for all time, they are ever at his 
elbow to mark his period and scar his creations with a 
date. Their function is to scratch a floruit on 
eternal beauty, like some tourist who carves his name 
upon a pyramid. Their classifications can cage genius, 
as the entomologist traps a moth, and to cage it they 
must destroy. They have bred us up to think in cen- 
turies and periods. They have made of the songs which 
might have rung ever fresh in our ears the echoes of a 
dead voice, the reverberations of an exhausted impulse. 
One cannot hear with simple ears. The historical con- 
sciousness beclouds our senses, and makes to every 
appeal an irrelevant background. It is music which has 
suffered most painfully from this scientific desecration. 
We glance at our programmes. The composer's name 
is there, with its date like the label on the museum 
case. “ Ah! yes,’ we mutter to ourselves, as we settle 
in our seats to listen. ‘‘ He wrote in the eighteenth 
century. He made ballets for Louis Seize.” And at 
once there rises before us a landscape by Watteau. 
Delicate ladies are posing in their silks among arbors 
and marble fountains. Powdered gentlemen are dis- 
posing the skirts of their coats in a minuet. We see 
patches and powder, fans and swords. The music, it 
may be, is pastoral. We think, not of moun- 
tains and sheep, but of Dresden shepherdesses. It 
was, we mutter to ourselves, the age of reason, 
the age of enlightenment, when culture was the 
enemy of enthusiasm, when passion was indecorous, 
and artifice the only employment of an ingenious 
mind. The simple melody, be it never so direct and 
expressive, floats daintily through our ears. We have 
heard it to the clatter of high heels, and the swish of 
flowered skirts. We have seen the ghosts of our great- 
grandparents, and its notes have tinkled like the 
clicking of a spinet. We find it prettily cold, delicately 
artificial. And all the while it is to our own dreams 
that we have listened. We have used the music as an 
item in an historical pageant. We have stifled its 
emotions under the properties of our mental theatre. 
We have covered its blushes and its raptures with 
powder and patches from our own imaginary perru- 
quier’s store. The eighteenth century had its conven- 
tions and its formal schools. But it had also its rebels. 
We run the risk, by our haphazard classifications, of 
putting the revolutionary into the King’s uniform, and 
mistaking the gesture of revolt for a courtier’s 
obeisance. 

It is nothing less than the defeat and discomfiture 
of the historians which Miss Marie Brema has achieved 
by her revival of Gluck’s Orpheus at the Savoy 
Theatre. Orpheus, indeed, rescued Eurydice from the 
shades. It is from a ghostly Elysian field, a paradise 
with the closed windows and polished floors of a Louis 
Seize salon, that Miss Brema has rescued ‘“ Orpheus.”’ 
The opera which she presents to us is assuredly not what 
Viennese society saw when first it was presented in 
1762. It can have seen only a number of ladies and 
gentlemen in perruques and high red heels, who danced 
gavottes and minuets, and sang, in their best declama- 
tory manner, some rather startling and simple and 
beautiful music. If Gluck obeyed the conventions of 
his day in the matter of dances and costumes, at least 
he challenged no sense of incongruity. The eighteenth 
century did not think of itself as modern. It was a 
classical period, an Augustan Age. It labored under 
the belief that the revolving years had brought round 
again the splendors and the dignities of Imperial Rome. 
The Grand Monarch was a Divus Augustus. What lay 
between were dark ages, which counted no more in the 
world’s life than the hours of sleep between one day and 
the next. In its fashions and habits it saw nothing 
transient, in its costumes and its dance steps nothing 
trivial or diurnal. Against these amiable vanities of 
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his century Gluck did not dream of revolting. But Miss 
Brema has seized the central fact about him that he 
did revolt against the decorative treatment of music in 
opera, and sought to make it as sincere an expression of 
emotion, as powerful a dramatic vehicle as any music- 
drama of Wagner's. The trills, the vocal displays, the 
technical extravagances of a decadent Italian school in 
which the singers ruled the composers—all this he cast 
behind him. He defined his aim tersely and firmly in 
words which Wagner himself might have taken for his 
motto :— 

“To suppress superfluous ornaments in the songs, 
to establish a close union between the song and the words, 
to seek, first of all, simplicity, great and strong expression, 
and to strengthen, through music’s help, the interest of the 
dramatic situation without interrupting the action.” 


His very choice of the theme which he used for his 
defiance of tradition has its clear significance. Orpheus, 
who could by his singing so melt the mind and play on 
the emotions that even the Shades and the Furies opened 
a passage to him when he sought for his love in Hades— 
here was the inevitable, the appropriate hero for an 
opera which aimed at “ great and strong expression.” 
Gluck, one fancies, must have chosen his subject as 
consciously as Wagner chose the story of the Master 
Singers of Nuremburg. How far he ever succeeded in 
official theatres, and with singers trained in the debased 
Italian tradition, in realising his own aim, we cannot 
certainly say. He succeeded well enough to make, some 
years later, one of the angriest controversies which ever 
stirred even the Paris of the eighteenth century. Miss 
Brema, in frankly adopting the manners and methods of 
Bayreuth, has committed a daring historical sin to 
realise a great act of artistic justice. She sang and she 
acted with all the passion and abandonment of one who 
was determined to render “the dramatic situation.” 
Even bolder was her treatment of the choruses. They 
were dressed in the gracious, simply-colored costumes 
with which we have become familiar in the performances 
of Professor Murray’s Euripides. One suspects, indeed, 
that it was Miss Brema’s own association as Hecuba 
with The Trojan Woman which may have encouraged 
her to make this experiment. They took their share in 
the action. Their gestures contributed to the whole 
dramatic effect. Their motions in the dances were 
based on that art of interpretation of which Miss 
Duncan was the pioneer. 

The result of this daring experiment was, in the 
first place, the creation of a stirring and beautiful 
drama. Not all of it, perhaps, was equally successful. 
The opening scene at Eurydice’s tomb was a little stiff 
and formal. The scene among the shades and furies 
in Hades verged at moments on the grotesque. But 
we can conceive nothing more gracious or more moving 
than the pathetic beauty of the scene in the Elysian 
fields. The wistful and tender melodies in the orchestra 
blended in a perfect imaginative whole with the back- 
ground that rendered an eternal spring. The dancers 
translated its serene contentments, its liberated graces, 
into their girlish steps. The pantomime in which the 
happy spirits brought the waters of Lethe to the dis- 
consolate Eurydice was the perfection of appropriate 
gesture. “To put as much Greek atmosphere as pos- 
sible into Gluck’s classic work,’’ was, according to the 
programme, Miss Brema’s aim. We are not sure that 
the spirit of this scene was Greek. To us it recalled 
rather some primitive Florentine painting. Botticelli 
might have designed those draperies, and schooled those 
Happy Spirits in their poses as he schooled his Graces. 
The atmosphere of Primavera was over it all. It was 
Greek, perhaps, but Greek through some veil of 
Renaissance sentiment. But the real interest of this 
sincere acting and this unconventional staging was that 
the music itself shook off its accent and its mannerisms. 
One ceased to hear an echo of the eighteenth century. 
The suggestion of Versailles troubled our ears no more. 
The dances were no longer the diversions of Dresden 
shepherdesses or bewigged courtiers. We repeated no 
more phrases about the age of enlightenment or the 
period of artifice. We made no more attempts 
to translate its effects into terms of Pope. It 
rang out, clear and sincere, a direct and natural 





expression of emotion. We shuddered at the Furies; 
we were consoled by the Happy Shades; we were 
moved by the melodious pain of Orpheus. It was, 
indeed, exceedingly simple. It had, when we chose to 
listen analytically, all the technical peculiarities of 
eighteenth-century composition. But these things 
arrested the sympathies no more than do the Elizabethan 
archaisms of King Lear, when one listens in a theatre 
to a sincere performance of it. The music, under Miss 
Brema’s interpretation, recovered its universality, its 
direct humanity. The antiquarian whom a modern 
education has installed in all our ears took his shame- 
faced departure. Orpheus has returned from the 
shades. 





THE FIRST IDEALIST. 


THIRTY-TWo centuries have passed since he enjoyed his 
brief glimpse of the sun, but for more than two thousand 
years before his time history can still record Pharaoh 
succeeding Pharaoh upon the throne of Egypt. All 
through those years that seem to us so stationary and 
monotonous, from generation to generation and from 
dynasty to dynasty—through as many years as passed, 
let us say, between Alexander’s conquests and Sir 
Eldon Gorst’s last report on Egyptian finance—they 
came and went, these indistinguishable kings, tramp- 
ling in their chariots, leading into slavery line upon 
line of captive men and captive women, slaughtering 
innumerable wild beasts and foes, enacting laws for 
their own glory, and sacred observances for cat-headed, 
dog-headed, and hawk-headed gods, piling up their 
granite pyramids, decorating their rockhewn tombs, 
contriving an immortality for their bodies, and assum- 
ing divinity for their souls. In royal succession they 
lived and passed, leaving for future memory a row of 
names compared with which the numeral figures of our 
addition sums have an almost human sound. 

Then, in the midst of the eighteenth dynasty of 
Pharaohs, whose hearts no divine power was specially 
needed to harden (for we read the glory of one who 
hung seven rebellious kings of Syria head downwards 
from the prow of his galley as he approached Thebes, 
and afterwards sacrificed six of them to Amon with 
his own hand)—in the midst of the Pharaohs who were 
kings of this established type came one who was born, 
as it were, three thousand years before his season. If 
we may assume that Rameses II. was the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, Israel had still about a century to slave 
before escaping from the Egyptian bondage, Jerusalem 
was still untrodden by Jews, and mankind strove after 
virtue without the Ten Commandments. Then, in the 
succession of the Nile, a Pharaoh was born in the palace 
of Thebes, whom the modern historians of Egypt have, 
in their learning, called the first individual in human 
history, the first historical figure whose personality is 
known to us, the first of all human founders of religious 
doctrines, the forerunner of monotheistic religions. 
Something of such praise may be due to the zeal of 
discoverers. Professor Flinders Petrie discovered the 
Pharaoh’s city, Professor Breasted has written of his 
significance, and Mr. Arthur Weigall, Chief Inspector 
of Antiquities in Upper Egypt, who now publishes, 
through Messrs. Blackwood, “The Life and Times of 
Akhnaton,’’ was present at the discovery of his mummy. 
But, indeed, in the whole history of kings there can 
have been few natures so attractive, and few such daring 
and tragic reformers. 

Akhnaton was a revolutionist in soul, and fate 
gave him supreme dominion over the most conservative 
and immovable of all historic lands. Free from tradi- 
tion himself, regardless of ritual, and unimpressed by 
the most horrifying superstitions, he came as a boy 
into kingly possession of a country where tradition 
hardly varied from age to age, where ritual was religion, 
and superstition laid: its clutch on every action of life. 
Lord of the chariots of Pharaoh, and of horsemen like 
the sands for multitude, he detested war and displayed 
no interest whatever in the kingly occupation of sub- 
jugating other peoples. He refused even to exercise 
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the immemorial function by which all governments have 
delighted to confirm both their power and their opinions ; 
he refused to torture or execute even political offenders. 
Unlike the common ruck of rulers, nobles, and pre- 
sidents, he was capable of loving wild birds and beasts 
without killing them, and even, as a boy, his kindliness 
won him the title of “ Lord of the Breath of Sweetness,’’ 
inscribed upon his scarabs. Surrounded at every turn 
by forms of art in which convention was rigid as 
religion, he introduced a free realism of portraiture and 
natural scenes. Entangled at every moment in the 
etiquette of courts, he dared to lead a free and human 
life, choosing his friends among the peasants and work- 
ing people, openly confessing his love for his young 
wife, and actually driving her about with him in his 
carriage, while a little daughter in front prodded the 
spirited horses with a stick to make them run faster, 
as may be seen on his frescoes to this day. Nay, he 
was depicted with his wife’s arm round his waist, 
nursing his children, and even eating his dinner—a 
shock beyond words to the sensibilities of courtiers 
accustomed to enjoy the reflected glory of kings who 
moved in lonely state and were endued with all the 
symbols of divinity. 

But if courtiers and lords of the nobility were 
shocked, what were the feelings of the priests, whose 
very existence depended on the hidden mysteries of gods 
elaborated in far-off ages? Amon of Thebes, Ra of 
the Sun’s City, Isis and Osiris, Min and Mut, Hathor, 
goddess of love and cruelty, Anubis and the forty-four 
demons that gloated over the judgment of a soul, the 
mystic conglomeration of sphinxes, the holy monsters, 
the sanctified forms of bulls and rams, baboons, cats, 
crocodiles, and snakes—this strange young Pharaoh, in 
all matters religious as well as civil within his dominions 
supreme, took no account of them and all their 
trumpery. Hieroglyphics and awestruck symbolism 
could not impress him. The Witch of Atlas herself 
was not more iconoclastic, when she laid her touch upon 
that self-same Egyptian land, and, lo! forthwith :— 

“The priests would write an explanation full, 

Translating hieroglyphics into Greek, 

How the god Apis really was a bull, 

And nothing more; and bid the herald stick 

The same against the temple doors, and pull 

The old cant down; they licensed all to speak 


Whate’er they thought of hawks, and cats, and geese, 
By pastoral letters to each diocese.” 


This Pharaoh had in his heart a different conception 
of God from the gods that could be symbolised by bulls 
and dogs and hawks, or even cats. He had borrowed 
for his conception the name of Aton, Adonis, the power 
of the beneficent sun that brings life and joy to the 
darkness of mankind. He took to himself the name 
of Akhnaton, the Glory of the Sun, and, removing his 
capital from sacred Thebes, beset with Amon’s priest- 
hood, he built for his home a stately city beside the 
Nile, and called it the City of the Horizon—that con- 
fine of earth from which the sun arises and under which 
he sinks. But to the God himself he gave no form. 
God was to him an indwelling spirit and a loving force, 
nor was an image of Aton anywhere allowed. A Lord 
of Love, an intangible and invisible Power, creating 
and supporting life, and endowing the creatures of earth 
with joy and infinite variety—such was the God to whom 
this poet among Pharaohs addressed the long and 
beautiful hymn, which has come down to us intact, and 
is believed to be of his own composing :— 

“Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of heaven,”’ it 
begins, **O living Aton. Beginning of life! .. When thou 
settest in the Western horizon of heaven, the world is in dark- 
ness like the dead. Men sleep in their chambers, their heads 
are wrapped up, their nostrils stopped, and none seek the 
other. Every lion cometh forth from his den, all serpents, 
they sting. ... Bright is the earth when Thou risest in the 
horizon. .. . All cattle rest upon the herbage, all trees and 
plants flourish; the birds flutter in their marshes, their wings 


uplifted in adoration to Thee; All the sheep dance upon their 
feet, all winged things fly.” 


So the hymn goes on to tell of ships that sail up and 
down stream, and of man that is born of woman, and 
of chicks that are given breath in the egg and come 











forth chirping with all their might, and of great fish, 
and the holy Nile. But the concluding stanza thus 
begins :— 
“Thou art in my heart; there is no other that knoweth 
Thee, save Thy son Akhnaton. Thou hast made him wise in 
Thy designs and in Thy might.” 


Unhappily, the boast was sad, as it was true. 
There was at that time no other who thus comprehended 
the meaning of the divine. Soldiers, courtiers, and 
priests combined to turn against the innovator in war, 
in royal behavior, and established religion. Violence 
and treachery undermined his power. At twenty-eight 
he was done, and down the front of his inlaid coffin 
runs the inscription: ‘ The beautiful prince, the Chosen 
One of Ra, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, living 
in Truth, Lord of the Two Lands, Akhnaton, the 
beautiful child of the living Aton, whose name shall 
live for ever and ever.’’ But his name lived only for 
a year or two. As he had obliterated the name of 
Amon, so the priests of Amon obliterated his name. 
The stately city he had built was deserted and left to 
crumble into a heap of stones. His tomb was desecrated, 
and his soul driven out to gibber in rocks and caverns, 
or to rake its food among the refuse of miserable streets. 

The fate of all idealists was his—the fate of all 
who have the wisdom and courage to make a stand 
against the brute forces of fashion, government, and 
established religion. In the words of one of our living 
poets, “ The devil did not like him, and he died.”’ But 
for us he now lives as the one bright oasis in a wilder- 
ness of Pharaohs. For us he redeems the melancholy 
of that Egyptian darkness, and restores our confidence 
that, even in palaces overwhelming as the structures 
of Thebes, virtue may still be possible. The thought 
of him gladdens the dull savagery of ages, like the 
thought that came to Keats when imagining the desert 
Nile :— 

“QO may dark fancies err! They surely do; 

’Tis ignorance that. makes a barren waste 

Of all beyond itself. Thou dost bedew 

Green rushes like our rivers, and dost taste 

The pleasant sun-rise. Green Isles hast thou too, 

And to the sea as happily dost haste.” 
And sometimes in future, when in our grey English 
churches the priest has given out “ The twentieth even- 
ing of the month, the hundred-and-fourth Psalm,’’ and 
the village choir chants of Him who decks Himself 
with light as with a garment, and of the darkness 
wherein all the beasts of the forest do move, and of 
the sun arising and man going forth to his labor, and 
of the ships and the great and wide sea also, then, 
perhaps, someone in the congregation may remember 
that the soul of Akhnaton, king and revolutionist, is 
speaking through those homely voices in the chancel. 





THE FEVER OF ITALY. 


Ir lies sprawling over the ridge of its hillside, like a 
wild beast, couchant, with extended claws. At the end 
of each claw is one of the old gates, leading down with 
flower-lined roads, covering the rough tracks which once 
carried the life of medieval Italy. One leads to the west, 
now occupied by the new, prosperous suburb of a 
prospering Italian town. One leads to the south-east, 
out into the open country, through cornfields and vine- 
yards, towards Assisi, a little distant white town set 
against the brown hillside. Here the armies fought 
perpetually for nearly two centuries, tiny city States 
locked like fighting ants, in deadly embrace, with every 
accompaniment, as one reads the confused story in the 
old record, of brutality, outrage, and pain. And a third 
winds away to the northward, under the shadow of the 
walls where still abide the “poverelli’’ in their 
monastery beyond the gates of the city, down the valley, 
and away into the heart of the purple Appenine, a 
mountain track which brought travellers from Gubbio 
and all the north into Umbria. It is from this Porta 
S. Angelo—still erect and defiant, exceedingly old—that 
the true character of Perugia and its people becomes 
most manifest. Through the northern suburb the 
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Via Longara, a narrow, paved lane between old stone 
houses, marches downward, unspoilt and almost un- 
changed by modern progress. You can look upon the 
same surroundings as those which once enclosed Pope 
and Emperor, ambassadors of cities swearing fealty, the 
little brothers of St. Francis, and all the quick, moving 
life of the Middle Ages. 

Further southward, where the single lane of 
houses swells into many parallel streets and piazzas, 
the Renaissance had already swept away the contour 
of the “iron age’’ before the nineteenth century 
planted the Hotel Rufini in the heart of the 
most populous quarter. Yet still, as the roads slope 
downward, it is the ancient things that prevail. We 
are far from the transformations of Florence or 
Rome or Milan, where the remains of the ancient time 
are more and more becoming historic monuments, em- 
bedded in the shops and warehouses and villas of a 
cosmopolitan architecture. At Perugia—as in all these 
little hill cities of Tuscany and Umbria—the modern 
is still an intrusion, glaring like new paint, and con- 
spicuously judged and condemned by a city which re- 
mains still of the past. Through tortuous passages, up 
and down sloping, time-worn steps, along dusty or 
paved pathways, one passes through a labyrinth 


of stone, until at the end, on the balcony of 
the Church of the Monastery of St. Pietro, 
one looks from the clear-cut boundaries of the 


city far over that finest of all the jewelled plains 
of Italy. The monastery is now, unlike the Pope’s 
palace at Avignon and so many buildings of renown, 
which have been converted into barracks, made into an 
Agriculturist College. The towers, which once filled all 
the skies of Perugia, have every one of them fallen. The 
great forests, which embedded this hill city in a kind 
of impenetrable web of greenery, have gone down before 
the advent of peace—peace rewarded with the corn and 
oil and wine. Yet the place remains an “iron”’ city, 
somehow clinging to that past tradition; breeding 
through so many generations a fighting race, whose 
palaces were fortresses with decorations symbolising the 
character of their inhabitants—lions, griffins, and 
winged or creeping things that could bite or snarl or 
sting—that would never be destroyed except at the 
price of the destruction also of its enemies, Perugino 
and the Baglioni—these, Mr. Heywood protests, re- 
present Perugia, for the bulk of the tourists who in- 
creasingly resort there. Neither is typical of the 
spirit of this once turbulent old town. The story of 
the prosperity and awful end of these magnificent tyrants 
has struck the imagination of the world: partly owing 
to the greatness of individual achievement, partly owing 
to the horror of the final massacre, partly because the 
tale has been told by supreme artists in words. The 
chronicle of Matarazzo as a contemporary record, the 
story retold by Mr. J. A. Symonds, stands out as the 
most typical of all Renaissance chronicles, gathering up 
within itself the luxuriousness, the reckless cruelty, the 
amazing achievement of that mad, astonishing age. 
There is a development as of Greek art in these young 
men, superb in figure, lithe horsemen, of unchallenge- 
able athletic prowess, courage, physical beauty, defiant 
and proud spirit. There is the conclusion of a Greek 
tragedy—in meaningless collapse and horror, as of the 
caprice of some wild, offended gods—in the story of 
the terrible doings, under the shadow of the cathedral 
in the Piazza, on the night of a hot 14th of August, 
1500. 

More than “the Stones of Venice’’ the story of 
Perugia might have been taken by any great sombre 
prophetic writer, as attesting moral lessons in the decline 
and fall of nations. Venice, a merchant city, sometimes 
professed religion, sometimes (as in the age of Titian and 
Paolo Veronese) the mere splendor and joy of triumphant 
life. But in Venice the individual remained always 
subservient to the State. At its highest it stands as an 
oligarchy of merchants, traffickers on broad seas, with 
an empire essentially mercantile. In Perugia the 
drama is enacted through the centuries, on the 
narrowest scale; in a town smaller almost than 
the smallest and most simple of English pro- 








vincial Cathedral cities. Yet on this narrow stage 
is packed all the transformation of the European 
civilisation in its emergence from the semi-barbarism of 
the darkness, through the triumph of the child civilisa- 
tion of the Middle Ages, to the hectic fever of the 
Renaissance, and so on till Italy entered the tomb from 
which she has only now emerged. 

In that sweet-scented hill crowned with San 
Francesco al Monte, you are treading on holy 
ground. Here, at the St. Angelo Gate on a May 
morning in the early thirteenth century, St. Dominic 
and St. Francis met in the archway, “and with their 
usual charity embraced each other.’’ Here, a few years 
later, St. Louis, King of France, visited Brother Giles, 
who had retired to Perugia from Assisi, angry with the 
corruption of magnificence which had come upon the 
order of the poor men of Assisi. The most puissant 
ruler of Europe came to the door of the convent dressed 
as a poor and unknown pilgrim; they knelt down and 
kissed each other, in long silent fellowship, parting at 
length in silence. ‘‘ We found far more consolation,” 
was Giles’s confession later to the inquisitive brethren, 
“than if we had attempted to explain with our mouths 
what we felt in our hearts.’’ Louis departed back to 
the tremendous task of rulership, to final defeat and 
death in alien lands ; Giles remained, exploring through 
the mystical kingdoms of ecstasy, fire, and light, remote 
regions beyond the body of this death. Medieval Perugia 
wondered and rejoiced; seizing the body of its saint 
against the demands of Assisi and defending its posses- 
sion with the force of arms. 

Three hundred years later Astorre Baglioni is 
being married to the daughter of Giovanni Colonna. 
The old simplicities of the iron town have 
vanished before the extravaganoes of the new time. 
Velvets, brocades, tapestries, hang from all the old grey 
houses, ivy and shrubs and blossoming trees fill all the 
streets. In one night the wedding festival is turned into 
a St. Bartholomew ; all but one of the Baglioni are slain. 
The deed is but a consummation of a time when the 
dominant power in the city life is given to the young 
men, hot, passionate, ambitious, flinging away as super- 
stitious all the old restraints of a religion which had be- 
come irksome. “ All the young men followed the trade 
of arms,’’ says Matarazzo. “ Their lives were disorderly ; 
and every day diverse excesses were indulged, and the 
city had lost all reason and justice.’’ The city was 
frequently visited by the pestilence; men lived in im- 
minent fear of death from disease or dagger ; they lived 
for the pleasure of the moment, deeming each day as the 
last. ‘“ When the nobles were not fighting each other,”’ 
says Mr. Heywood (in his most scholarly and interesting 
volume, “ A History of Perugia,’’ by William Heywood, 
Methuen & Co.), “they were either hunting the deer and 
wild boar which frequented the tangled thickets of the 
desolate contado, or organising tournaments, per dare 
festa al popolo—the only panacea which they provided 
for the infinite miseries which their violence and lawless- 
ness inflicted upon their weaker neighbors.’’ 

The whole scene is almost incredible in its turbulence, 
its indifferent cruelty, its precariousness of life and 
fortune: and the history of Perugia in the Renaissance 
might well give support to the writer who affirmed that 
in those centuries some quality existed in the golden air 
which drove men into madness and frenzy. Yet from 
such a time came the most serene and gracious of 
the great traditions of painting, Perugino, the early 
Raphael, and all the painters of the “ Umbrian school.” 
The distant blues and greens of the great plains which 
here form the characteristic background of all their 
work, bear upon them no shadow of the plague and 
earthquake, clanging fights and wasted lands, which 
was the normal vision revealed to the Umbrian artist. 
The Madonnas, Saints, Angels, Children which glorify 
with blitheness and contentment these immortal can- 
vases might seem (to the unthinking) to be the product 
of a time of settled security, when men and women 
could walk untroubled and rejoice in the tranquil days 
of an unchanging summer. At the Cambio (the chief 
glory of Perugia) the master is seen at his prime. Here 
are the great Fortitudes of Greece and Rome. Here are 
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the strong virtues—Prudence, Justice, Temperance, 
Courage. Here are warriors, Prophets, Sibyls. All 
have delicacy and weakness, all a certain sadness about 
them, as if life, tranquil, peaceful, and satisfied, had 
yet shown herself unable to safeguard happiness against 
change : the sadness which comes from the passing of time 
and the death of the flowers. Behind themisthe Umbrian 
land, as the plain of Avalon, where falls not hail nor rain 
nor any snow, nor any wind blows loudly. And 
with something of a shock the unthinking realise that 
these paintings were accomplished just at the time of 
the slaughter of the Baglioni, when murder stalked un- 
terrified in the streets, and the poor were in daily 
choice of intolerable death or life only a hair’s-breadth 
less intolerable. The man who painted them was to be 
dug into the earth like a dog, in unconsecrated ground. 
“Such was the state of affairs,’’ says an old chronicler, 
“that the dead were paid as little attention to in those 
times as in our day we might give to goats or sheep, and 
that, especially in the country, where no one attended to 
anything, all died, almost without exception, not like 
men, but almost like beasts; and, as the consecrated 
grounds did not suffice for burial, they put the bodies 
into ditches, covering them up with very little earth.”’ 
Yet the unthinking traveller has little excuse for 
this perplexity. It is an inexorable law of this universe 
that great virtues accompany great crimes, and the 
muddy acceptance of the third-rate which accompanies the 
advance of material success is equally intolerant of both. 
There is no real incongruity between the ferocious anger 
and passion of the chronicle, and the gentleness and com- 
passion of the painting. Both, in this child world, were 
close to the surface, unregulated and ungoverned. Andthe 
child who will tear to pieces all his possessions and strike 
blindly at those who love him will, the next moment, be 
weeping over the death of somesmall,dumbthing. High- 
gate and Dulwich are policed by guardians of an unchal- 
lengeable law, before which most of Perugia’s citizens 
would have been banished behind high polished walls ; but 
Dulwich and Highgate can rejoice that they can always 
catch the 8.3a.m. for London Bridge or the subterranean 
tube for Broad Street unfettered by the fearof pestilence or 
pillage. Only one thing is lacking. Neither Dulwich nor 
Highgate can breed a Perugino, or produce a Raphael 
to wander out into the great adventure of Renaissance 
Italy. To-day»the cosmopolitan tourist rises from the 
déjetiner of the best hotel in Italy to examine turret and 
stairway, crumbling grey houses and grey, cold, empty 
churches in a city which, however turbulent, was once 
indisputably alive. He stimulates appetite for dinner 
by gazing, from the little grass-grown terrace above the 
Porte del Bulagio, on the astonishing vision of the Ap- 
penine, crimson, orange, purple in the sunset. He is 
treading ground, every foot of which has been occupied 
by a life of which he has no conception ; hurrying genera- 
tions, living in mingled squalor and splendor, which he 
can never realise again. He returns to the sobrieties of 
modern life, to the secure, rather sordid, luxuriousness 


. of the twentieth century ; wondering (if he is wise) why 


prosperity unaccompanied by fear or challenge signifies 
ultimately the sacrifice of so much that was admirable in 
human affairs. 





THE FLOWERY WAY. 


Wiruin the village, where the road winds under the 
hill before climbing the shoulder, the celandine is now 
in full glory. Axle-high, all along the side of the road, 
the dark, glossy leaves are starred with the polished 
blossom, and a little maiden, free from the fear of 
motor cars in this quiet and ill-metalled lane, is gather- 
ing them into a golden handful. Children like their 
flowers in leafless bunches—primroses or celandine or 
violets pressed one by one into a palpable hoard of 
blossom and a solidity of scent. Their mothers please 
them by finding a crock to put the bunches in, and at 
this time of the year every cottage will show upon the 
dresser one or other of the favorite spring flowers. 
Afterwards, when flowers are everywhere and of many 
kinds, less notice is taken of them. One would think 
that the spring flowers would be exterminated and the 





summer species far more common, but even the violets 
that are for a week or two sought far and wide, at last 
bloom unheeded all through the village street, to come 
up just as abundantly again next year. 

The colt’s-foot is comparatively immune, but the 
dandelions have to pay heavy toll to the acquisitive 
instincts of the children. Every paw in the place will 
be found to be blackened with the sticky juice with 
which the dandelions strive in vain to protect them- 
selves. They save themselves at last by the same device 
of numbers that the other flowers use. In the tangle of 
fool’s parsley, ground ivy, and a hundred other hedge- 
side plants, their big, round faces appeal to the bees 
even more strongly than to the children. Every one of 
them bears a tell-tale spot, which resolves itself into a 
small Andrena or other bee, the blackest of which will 
soon be painted wholly yellow with pollen. Wasplets 
also of several species, and wasp-like saw-flies, scarcely 
to be distinguished from them, dart about the bank, 
some after minute caterpillars, others with eggs that 
will make caterpillars. In a ten-mile tramp you will 
scarcely find more species of flowers or insects, so closely 
does the country hug this near suburb of quite an 
important manufacturing town. 

In a few minutes we are beyond the range of the 
violet-pickers. Our own fingers itch with the pre- 
historic impulse to pluck, as, one by one, the handsome 
white blossoms peep out from the herbage. Surely 
nothing is more tempting than these. The tense curl 
of the petals makes the light glance and darken with 
the tenderest, yet crispest, of shading. They seem 
carven rather than shaped, but carven from a material 
far finer than ivory, and with tools that no man could 
wield. The white phlox of summer is something like 
them. No colored surface can play such miracles with 
the light. It is as though nature were still a tyro in 
color, but had reached perfection in black-and-white. 
Some of our sweet violets are purely pallid. They seem 
rather less than robust by comparison with those that 
have, at the edge of the lower petal, a dash of pink, to 
make the white face whiter, but of a less bloodless white. 
The purple violets of the sweet species are few and far 
between, scarcely one in a hundred, but here come great 
bunches of the dog violet, twenty or thirty perfect 
blooms upon a root, and all heaped above the leaves in 
an inflorescence that takes the world by storm. The 
honey-guide lines are much more plainly marked in this 
species, and we frequently see a bee come to them, while 
the sweet violets, for all their scent, are unvisited. Their 
traffic is, doubtless, with the moths by night, and that is 
why the white variety is so much more abundant than 
the purple. It must be noted, however, that after this 
glad season of blossom is over, the violets, sweet and 
scentless, produce quite inconspicuous flowers, and from 
them an abundance of seed. Is the blossom, then, 
purely an act of rejoicing at the return of summer, a 
piece of holiday-making, after which comes stern busi- 
ness? There are many deductions, egoistic and other- 
wise, that man is at liberty to make from this inscrutable 
habit of the violet. And there is the experiment yet to 
make whether the seed from a full blossom will produce 
stronger plants or more esthetic plants, or in what way 
differing from the progeny of a petal-less flower on the 
same root. 

We have run the gauntlet of the violets, not without 
having a few trophies of their winsomeness in our button- 
hole. But, oh for a bit of Alice’s cake wherewith to 
make ourselves about two feet high for a revel in 
yonder meadow of cowslips. There they stand, as they 
did years and years ago, in their pale, luminous green, 
with flowers modelled in solid honey. Not so tall and 
many-flowered as in former years, and surely the cow- 
slips of old were liable to take wing and fly away if you 
were not very quick to pick them. At any rate, we 
remember having to run at all our speed, this way and 
that, in order to pick a good bunch of the finest blooms. 
They stand still enough, and give us time enough to 
pick them now. But what memories, what fancies, 
what revelations are called up at the plunging of the 
nose into a posy of cowslips! If there is any re- 
juvenating fluid, it ought to be pressed, with due ob- 
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servance of ceremony and time and place, from those 
delicately fragrant stalks. We have always known them 
as cowslips, and have never heard from the lips of those 
who habitually use them any of the other familiar 
names. In Essex they are loved under the name of 
“ paigles,’’ in Cambridgeshire as “ beagles,” in Here- 
fordshire, it is said, as “ cow-peggles.” Are there not 
also those who call them “ gallygaskins,” “ horse- 
buckles,”’ “ Peter-keys,” while the staid Scot gives 
up all attempt to find a concrete name for such beauties, 
and calls them “sobrach,” or delight? 

In the lower part of the meadow is another well- 
known flower. Whenever we look at it we can feel the 
cold water oozing in at the gaps in our shoes, as it did 
when we were wont to pick the “crazies’’ from their 
native marsh. We hear again the “pop” with which 
their hollow stems broke, and yielded to us the great cool 
heads that have given the flowers the name of “ water- 
blobs.” Another name is “ mari-blobs,”’ linking them 
up with Shakespeare’s “ winking mary-buds,’’ and we 
have, besides, ‘“ king-cups,” “golds,” “ drunkards,” 
“ meadow routs,” and, lastly, “‘ hobble-bobbles.”’ 

Coming up the lane, for we have now topped the 
hill, and are descending again, are two little girls carry- 
ing bunches of bitter cress or cuckoo-flowers; but we 
decide not to know our old friends, so ask for and get 
the name of “ milk-maids.’”’ It is a good name. Better, 
perhaps, than “ ladies’ smocks.’”’ They are milk- 
maids in very pale lilac dresses, or sometimes in white, for 
the flower has many hues. But the palest of them will 
appear pink beside the stitch-wort, which is now push- 
ing up the characteristic knotted stems of the pink 
family all along the hedges, which it will soon star all 
over with dazzling white. Everything, even the white 
campions that the midsummer moths love so well, must 
yield in brilliance and purity to the “ snow in summer.”’ 

We do not think there is a prettier plant of the 
lanes than wood sorrel. We have not seen it in such 
profusion in any other lane than this, for it usually 
preserves its name by growing haphazard in the woods. 
But here it is all along the banks by the roadside, and 
in great profusion. In tenderest green, the trefoil leaves 
tempt us to know again the sweet sharpness of “ cuckoo’s 
meat,’’ but the thousands of bell-like flowers move the 
soul to less carnal feelings. Why should this white 
flower vein itself so delicately, with scarcely perceptible 
purple? It is one of the gratuities of floral excellence, 
not to be ascribed by any means to sordid struggle. No 
bee has demanded such an embellishment, no animal is 
warned off by it. Possibly it has to do with the ex- 
cessive thinness of the petals, or it may be that the wood 
sorrel has given up a purple livery, and cannot get rid 
of the tell-tale blue blood. We like our wood sorrel in 
the sun; we like it none the less in the rain. When 
every blade of grass in this lane holds a dewdrop, none 
holds them half so prettily as the half-closed blossoms 
of the wood sorrel. There is no need wholly to close for 
an April storm. When fire flashes from liquid diamonds 
all along the hedgerow, again the wood sorrel is easily 
queen of the lane. A picture of April should show just 
a yard of this bank, with the fairy cups laughing away 
the jewels of the last shower, and opening their faces to 
the next sun-bath. No need and no room for the con- 
ventional fairies. You can see them peeping and 
frisking from every muslin skirt of the wood sorrel. 





Short Studies. 


NEW YEAR POETRY-MAKING IN JAPAN. 


Tue New Year in Japan is a period of great racking 
of brains among the poets of the country, for it is the 
time of the annual Imperial Poetry Competition, which 
is decided in the following manner :—Early in December 
a subject is announced by the Court ; anyone is at liberty 
to send in a rendering, but one only. All classes of 
the people enter, and, every year, poems to the number 
of forty or fifty thousand pour in to the officials of the 








Bureau of Poetry in the Imperial Household Depart- 
ment. New Year is for them a period of very hard 


work, as this vast mass of verse has to be painstakingly 


sifted, and reduced to some five or six hundred in 
number. The selected poems are placed before Baron 
Takasaki, the head of the bureau, who, in his turn, 
reduces them to ten, which he lays before the Emperor, 
who is the final judge. 

This public competition is a growth of New Japan. 
In pre-restoration times the Emperor gave an annual 
New Year poetry party, which was restricted to a few 
Court ladies and gentlemen, who could alone enter for 
the competition. When the present Emperor came to 
the throne he so far relaxed the rules as to allow any- 
one to write a poem on the given subject, and try his 
luck; but, of course, he is not invited to the poetry 
party, which is still confined to a few exalted person- 
ages. This gathering is a very solemn affair, and is 
opened by a public reading, three times repeated, of 
the Emperor’s own effort, and then of the Empress’s, 
followed by the poems of the other members of the 
circle and those of the outside public which have so far 
survived the ordeal as to reach the Imperial presence. 
The honor of a triple reading is reserved only for the 
poems of the Emperor and Empress; lesser lights have 
to be content with a single repetition. 

The reading of these little snatches of verse is in 
itself an art, and every year the Emperor selects some- 
one, who is particularly skilled, to read all the poems. 
Last year the honor fell to Prince Nijo, the present 
head of one of the five noble families from which the 
Empress has always been chosen. 

After the grand reader has performed his task, the 
tale is taken up by another official, one of four, whose 
duty it is to chant the poem, just recited, to a certain 
conventional tune, the chorus being taken up by the 
other three. This process adds greatly to the effect of 
the verse, and is reminiscent of the chanting of the 
odes and hymns of Pindar, which were doubtless sung 
to some set tune. 

The subject the year before last was a pine-tree 
in front of a Shinto temple, and the winner was a 
young girl studying at the Peeress’s school. The 
Japanese pine is, of course, one of the chief glories of 
the country, and the tree assumes shapes such as are 
seen nowhere else. The long moat surrounding the 
Emperor’s palace in Tokyo is overhung by old fellows 
who fling their arms out in the weirdest manner, and 
the contrast between the dark green of the sprawling 
boughs, the vivid green of the water in the moat, and 
the grey of the massive old walls, built of gigantic 
stones, laid together without any mortar, is a sight 
worth going far to see. The trees and wall seem to 
protest in silence against the modernisation of old Yedo 
and the erection of so-called foreign style buildings, 
which flaunt their stucco faces and wooden cupolas in 
increasing numbers all over the city. So long, however, 
as these ancient trees remain standing, Tokyo can never 
wholly lose the charm of old Japan, and it is pleasant 
to observe the care that is taken of them; no branch 
breaks off for want of a prop. In the winter the snow 
is the great enemy of the more fragile trees, but the 
Japanese gardener plants a stout pole by the side of 
the trunk, rising two or three feet above the crest of 
the tree. To this pole a cord runs from every branch, 
nay from every twig, so that the weight of the snow 
is supported without placing any strain on the strength 
of the tree. 

Last year the subject for the prize poem again 
centred round the pine-tree—“ A pine-tree in the snow.” 
The interest taken in the competition was again very 
large, and the museums in the big towns arranged 
exhibitions of pictures bearing on the subject, so that 
the poets might gain inspiration from the sight. 
Happening to be in the Kyoto Museum at New Year 
time, we observed three people taking advantage of 
the opportunity ; one was a school teacher, another was 
a small shop-keeper, and the third an evidently well- 
to-do man. It must not be thought that the chance 
of winning a handsome prize induces people to enter, 
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for the intrinsic value of the reward is very small, and 
it is a mere token. The honor of having one’s poem 
read by the Emperor is sufficient recompense, and sheer 
love of poetry impels thousands of people to commit 
their ideas to paper. The form of the poem is governed 
by rigid rules. It must contain 31 syllables, neither 
more nor less, arranged in five lines consisting of 
5, 7, 5, 7, and 7 syllables. Neither must the poet 
use Chinese words, which renders his task doubly 
difficult, as nearly all the abstract words with fine 
shades of meaning are of Chinese origin. The Western 
poet would be desperately hampered by such rules, and 
would fancy himself back in the artificiality of the 
eighteenth century, when immutable laws laid down 
what was or was not a fit subject for poetical treatment, 
when even the kind of language was dictated, and to 
call “a cold wind ’’ anything but “a gelid blast ’’ was 
a crime against the canons of the poetical art. 

But the Japanese move easily within these limits, 
for what they aim at is suggestiveness, and not detail. 
Even thirty-one syllables are not necessary for them, 
and they can turn out a very pretty specimen in seven- 
teen. Here is an eighteenth-century one, composed by 
the poetess Chiyo:— 


Asagao ni ove << @& 
Tsurube torarete we (7) } 17 
Morai Mizu... we (5) 


Literally translated, this means: “ Morning Glory by 
well bucket being taken away gift water.” The 
Japanese, reading this, at once pictures to himself the 
lady Chiyo going to her well in the morning to draw 
water, but she finds that morning glory has in the night 
turned itself round the chain, and she cannot, therefore, 
lower the bucket without destroying the flowers. Does 
she, then, commit the crime? Far from it. Leaving 
the blossoms undisturbed, she runs across to her neigh- 
bor’s and borrows some water from him. One can 
imagine a Western poet manufacturing a pretty sonnet 
out of this incident ; but surely there is something very 
dainty in the Japanese rendering. 

This quality of suggestion runs not only through 
the poetry, but through their art. We well remember 
visiting the studio of a Japanese artist, and asking for 
information. The artist replied that he would be happy 
to supply it if he had the right to put a question to us 
first. We consented, and then were requested to spend 
ten minutes looking at a picture hanging on the wall, 
after which the question would be asked. We sat down, 
therefore, on the mats and gazed earnestly at the picture, 
which was a large one and represented in the left-hand 
bottom corner the back of a fox’s head, and in the right- 
hand corner a grape vine with a single bunch of grapes. 
The rest of the picture was nothing but atmosphere, 
painted with great skill and delicacy, but still containing 
no tangible object. After the fateful ten minutes had 
elapsed, the artist put his question: “Do you want to 


see the rest of that fox?’’ Being wise in our genera- 
tion, our reply was: “Oh no, we can imagine that for 
ourselves.’’ ‘‘ Good,” said the artist, “ you have ap- 


preciated one of the underlying principles of our art.” 

Even in the realm of music this same suggestiveness 
has its place, for what else is the silent concert given by 
the Court Musician at certain religious festivals, when 
all the motions of playing are performed, but all is 
silent as the dead? 

To revert to our subject, the poem for the New 
Year competition must be composed in the thirty-one 
syllable form known as “ Waka.’”’ A specimen over 
1,000 years old may be of interest :— 


Shira-kumo ni (5) 
Hane uchi-kawashi (7) 
Tobu kari no (5) > 31 
Kazu sae miyuru (7) 
Aki no yo no tsuki (7) 


that is, as translated by Professor Chamberlain, “ The 
moon on an autumn night making visible the very num- 
ber of the wild geese that fly past with wings inter- 
crossed in the white clouds.” This is, again, a mere 
picture for the imagination and gives a suggestion to the 





reader. The present Emperor of Japan is a poet of high 
repute, and is said to have in his note-books some six or 
eight hundred thousand of these little verses, and it 
would be no exaggeration to say that many millions of 
these short poems, these tiny spots of color, have been 
considered worthy of preservation, and are constantly re- 
lated with infinite relish by people of all classes. The 
Japanese are peculiarly fond of verbal quips, a quality 
which surely would have endeared them to Charles 
Lamb, and any foreigner who is so far proficient in the 
Japanese tongue as to make a pun at once acquires a 
reputation as a wit. If he has only blundered into the 
pun, he will be wise to keep that knowledge to himself 
and take the gifts the gods provide him. This national 
taste is, of course, reflected in their poetry, and if only 
Thomas Hood could be translated into Japanese he 
would make the sensation of the century. It is, of 
course, difficult to give an idea of a pun to those who 
do not know Japanese, but there is one little ode in 
which two topers drinking together admonish one an- 
other “to drink fair’’ with the delightful word gobu 
gobu, which means five parts and five parts; in other 
words, half and half. The Western reader does not 
need to be in the habit of looking on the wine when 
it is red to recognise that gobu gobu, with the stress 
on the gd, is a very fair rendering of the pleasant 
gurgling made when the beer issues from the bottle. 
Of course, there are more stately puns than this, and 
one can scarcely suspect the dignified Court Circle of 
descending to this level. One of those most skilled in 
the play upon words is the Chief of the Bureau of Poetry, 
Baron Takasaki, who is probably the most eminent 
living poet. Among poetesses the Empress takes a very 
high place, and her work is much admired. That sturdy 
old fighter and reactionary statesman, Marshal Prince 
Yamagata, has a very high reputation in poetical circles, 
whilst his political rival, the astute Prince Ito, could do 
nothing in Japanese poetry, but was very skilful in the 
composition of Chinese verse. 

It often happens that a most matter-of-fact friend, 
whom one never suspected of an idea beyond the stock 
market, is discovered to be in the habit of spending 
his evenings composing Uta or songs, and the love of - 
them pervades every class of society. So far from there 
being any signs of diminution of the affection for poetry, 
the interest taken in the New Year poetry competition 
grows yearly bigger, and more and more poems are sent 
to the palace. When one compares mentally the small 
Japanese tradesman composing a delicate little poem on 
some beautiful object of nature, with no end in view 
but the hope that it may be read by the Emperor, with 
the small English tradesman scratching his head to 
evolve some fustian Limerick, allured by the glittering 
bait of a country cottage and £2 a week for life, the 
offer of some enterprising firm of cigarette-makers, the 
comparison is not flattering to the self-esteem of the 
Occidental. One cannot help feeling that the Japanese 
have chosen the better part, and hoping that the new- 
born industrialism may not strangle their pretty and 
ancient custom. 

AvstTin MEDLEY. 





The Drama. 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL—THE RUSSIAN 
DANCERS AT THE PALACE THEATRE. 


In the London Shakespeare Festival, now drawing to a 
close at His Majesty’s Theatre, we have seen a fine idea 
liberally and most successfully carried out. Over Sir 
Herbert Tree’s hospitable and commodious stage there 
has passed a five-weeks’ procession or pageant, represent- 
ing all that is most interesting in recent Shakespearean 
acting. And yet, not all—Mr. Forbes Robertson’s noble 
Hamlet would no doubt have taken its place beside Sir 
Herbert Tree’s and Mr. H. B. Irving’s but for the “ cold 
interposition of the sea.’’ As it is, we have had eleven 
plays of Shakespeare presented, mainly, no doubt, by 
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Sir Herbert Tree and his company, but with the co- 
operation of half a dozen other managers, and of more 
than 150 actors and actresses. Such an event, or series 
of events, shows an excellent artistic spirit—to say 
nothing of good comradeship and common sense—in the 
theatrical world. It is a real tribute to the genius of 
Shakespeare, and a real proof of his abounding vitality. 
For the theatre has, as a rule, been crowded, and the 
performances have been followed with eagerness and 
enthusiasm. 

One cannot but hope that this co-operative move- 
ment may be further developed, and that the April of 
each year may be devoted to a review of all that has 
been done in Shakespearean acting during the past 
twelve months. Why should we not take a hint from 
the Athenians, and offer prizes for the best all-round 
performances of tragedy and comedy respectively at the 
annual celebration, the Great Dionysia of Shakespeare- 
land? This addition of a sporting element could not 
but enhance the attraction of the festival for the British 
public; and there would be no harm in stimulating a 
spirit of generous rivalry among our Shakespearean 
managers. The prizes, of course, would be things of 
trifling value—a silver wreath, a statuette of Shake- 
speare, or what not. But who would be the jury? Ah, 
there’s the rub! The constitution of so responsible a 
tribunal would need a great deal of thinking out; but 
the difficulty ought not to be insuperable. I would 
suggest, offhand, that a list of a hundred possible jurors 
should be drawn up, and that, say, fifteen of them should 
each year be selected by lot for that year’s service. 

Warmly as I welcome Sir Herbert Tree’s liberal and 
spirited innovation, I have not personally attended many 
of the performances. It was the ideal aspect of the 
thing, rather than its details, that interested me; and I 
thought it was possibly more prudent not to let the 
Actual intrude itself between me and the Ideal. It was 
clearly not an occasion for niggling individual criticism ; 
and I fear that, in regard to Shakespearean acting, I 
am an inveterate niggler. Therefore, I preferred to 
enjoy and applaud the Festival from afar; and the 
wisdom of this course was manifest on the one occasion 
when I departed from it, and went to see the new 
actress in “ Twelfth Night.’’ Not that Miss Phillida 
Terson in any way disappointed me. She is a young 
lady of excellent gifts, which she already uses with no 
little skill. A more charming Viola it would be difficult 
to imagine. She has stature, presence, charm, a rich, 
sweet voice, and a good deal of real feeling. Her 
danger, I foresee, lies in too great expressiveness. She 
should beware of a theatrical over-luxuriance of gesture 
and facial play. I do not mean to suggest that she 
already errs in that direction, but simply that a litile 
more would be too much, and that she should guard 
against the tendency to exaggeration which habit and 
routine are apt to engender. In the meantime, she has 
every promise of becoming a fine Shakespearean actress. 
But apart from this young lady’s performance, there 
really was not much in the revival that one could whole- 
heartedly praise. Miss Esmé Hubbard, indeed, was a 
capital Maria, and Mr. Reginald Owen a quite accept- 
able Aguecheek ; but the other performances, though for 
the most part clever, were, to my thinking, clever in the 
wrong way. This is my old quarrel with Sir Herbert 
Tree—he will not let Shakespeare speak for himself, 
but insists on collaborating with him. The audience 
spends a merry evening, granted; but what it enjoys, 
nine times out of ten, is not Shakespeare’s humor, but 
the comic embroideries of Sir Herbert Tree. The text is 
used as a mere canvas for these arabesques. It is never 
Shakespeare that “ gets the laugh,” but the comedian— 
Sir Herbert or another—who uses him as a springboard 
for arbitrary flights of fantasy. I fear Sir Herbert must 
find me tediously pedantic in my insistence on this 
point of view; but it is surely not out of place, in con- 
sidering a Shakespeare festival, to suggest that Shake- 
speare was not, after all, such a very dull dog as to 
require to be helped out at every turn by extraneous 
inspirations. 

There can be no doubt that, in the company of 
dancers from the Imperial Russian Ballet, the Palace 
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Theatre has secured the artistic sensation of the season. 
Their reception on Monday night was wildly enthu- 
siastic, yet it was impossible to feel that the enthusiasm 
was overdone. For they certainly are great artists in 
their own particular form of expression; and great art 
in any form deserves generous recognition. All are 
good, and the leaders, Mile. Anna Pavlova and M. 
Mordkin, are marvellous. I confess to having felt a 
little misgiving when Mlle. Pavlova made her first 
appearance in the conventional pink skirts of the prima 
ballerina. “Classical” dancing in this sense is an art 
I have never been. able to appreciate, doubtless because 
I do not understand its laws and conditions. 
she did in this guise were more wonderful than any of 
their kind that I remember to have seen, and some of 
them were no less graceful than wonderful; but, while 
they enraptured the audience, they left me cold. When 
it came to the rendering of Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice, 
on the other hand, I shared to the full the delight of 
the crowded house. The artist had exchanged her fluffy 
skirts for the light clinging draperies of a dryad; and 
she and her no less accomplished partner gave new 
meaning to the rhythm of the music by translating it 
into terms of the most untrammelled and yet most 
exquisitely harmonious bodily movement. But the 
crown of their performance, to my mind, was the 
“ Autumn Bacchanal.’’ Its headlong frenzy, tempered 
always by perfect grace, was a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of physical expression. It gave us all that is 
beautiful in the Bacchic idea, with nothing that is dis- 
tasteful. What would Keats not have given to see it! 
A great contrast was the concluding “ Paraquay,” a 
Spanish dance of a strange, quiet subtlety. This seemed 
even more popular than the Bacchanal, but I cannot say 
that it gave me such keen pleasure. Scarcely less de- 
lightful than the leading artists are their comrades, ten 
in number, who, under the leadership of Mlle. 
Eduardova and M. Monahoff, perform a Mazurka to music 
by Glinka, and a Hungarian dance to Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
Hongroise No. 2. The Mazurka I can only describe as 
one of the jolliest dances conceivable; and in all their 
work the troop showed an extraordinary combination of 
irrepressible abandon with perfect finish and precision. 
Nor must I forget the opening item of the programme, 
a Little Russian peasant dance by Mlle. Eduardova and 
M. Monahoff. It was a brief but charming little idyll, a 
piece of quaint local color. One of the indispensable 
conditions of beautiful dancing (to my thinking) is 
beautiful music; and that condition is here present in 
abundance. All the music is distinguished, some of it 
fascinating, and it is rendered with admirable spirit. 
Altogether, the engagement of this company reflects 
great credit on the enterprise and taste of Mr. Alfred 
Butt. Though I do not profess to be an expert, I think 
it is pretty safe to say that nothing better of its kind 
has ever been seen in London. 

With reference to the last paragraph of an article 
by me which appeared in the Nation for December 
25th, 1909, I am glad to take this opportunity of 
correcting a wrong impression it seems to have made. 
I had no intention of conveying any reflection what- 
ever on the management of the Palace Theatre, and 
was surprised to learn that the management thought 
my words capable of any such interpretation. I cer- 
tainly saw no one in the audience whom the manage- 
ment should have kept out, or could have kept out, 
and in point of respectability the audience was un- 
exceptionable. It seemed to me quite up to the standard 
of the audiences at the most popular West End theatres. 
My remarks expressed a purely personal point of view 
with regard to the wealthy amusement-seekers who 
frequent the more expensive seats at all West End 
theatres. If, in expressing this point of view, I in- 
advertently used terms that could reasonably be con- 
strued to the detriment of the Palace Theatre or its 
management, I regret and withdraw such terms; for I 
was, and am, satisfied that it is an excellently-conducted 
establishment, and that, in fact, it holds a place equal 
to our best musical-comedy theatres. 


Wituiam ARCHER, 
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Letters from Abroad. 


THE FRENCH ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The last Session of the French Parliament 
ended on April 8th, with the vote of the Budget, after a 
short but rather sharp conflict between the two Houses. 
One of the chief causes of the difference was the inser- 
tion by the Senate of a new chapter in the Budget, 
a proceeding which the Chamber held to be an infringe- 
ment of its sovereign rights in the matter of finance. 
Finally, the Senate gave way on this point, but had its 
way on several others of less importance as questions 
of principle, not without some severe criticism of its 
intransigeance by one or two Deputies, including M. 
Doumer, the Budget ‘“ Reporter.’’ 

The General Election for the Chamber will take place 
on Sunday next, April 24th, and the second ballots, 
where necessary, on May 8th. There is little or nothing 
to show that we are on the eve of a General Election ; 
a profound calm reigns over the whole country. 
Opinions differ as to whether and how far it is the 
calm of indifference; some hold that it is merely a 
sign of quiet confidence and recollection; but it would 
appear that indifference has something to do with it. 

There are reasons for a certain amount of indifference 
on the part of the electors. In the first place there 
is no commanding issue before the country. The 
Republic has long since ceased to be in danger and, 
in spite of the strenuous efforts of the Action Fran- 
gaise to revive the dying embers of Royalism, there 
will be very few candidates indeed who, whatever their 
private opinions and desires may be, will venture to 
label themselves as anything but Republican of some 
shade. Outside Brittany an avowed opponent of the 
Republic has practically no chance of election, and even 
in Brittany the constituencies which return Royalists 
as such can almost be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Bonapartism is quite extinct as a political force. 

The question of clericalism, which has dominated 
the last three General Elections, no longer seems to be 
a vital one. The episcopal attack on the schools seemed 
likely to give the Radicals an opportunity of reviving 
it, but that attack has fallen so flat and had such 
meagre results, that it is difficult to work up any ex- 
citement about it. After a few incidents in a handful 
of villages, things seem to have returned to their normal 
condition. The Bishops are mostly issuing election 
manifestos, which may help to arouse anti-clerical feel- 
ing to a certain extent ; but, rightly or wrongly, the bulk 
of the electors are now convinced that ecclesiastical 
influence in politics is so much enfeebled as to be almost 
negligible. 

Another reason for indifference is the fact that 
French politics are at present, as M. Clemenceau blurted 
out some time ago, in a state of considerable incoherence 
It is extremely difficult for an elector to know what he 
is voting for, unless he votes for an orthodox Socialist. 
The Right is as much split up as the Left and in a 
state of almost greater incoherence. The Royalists, 
already few enough to make union desirable, are divided 
into two warring factions, represented respectively by 
the “ Gaulois’’ and the “ Action Frangaise,’’ and the 
editor of the former paper is habitually referred to in 
the latter as the “ Judas of the Rue Drouot.’’ The 
attempt to form a Catholic party has signally failed, 
and there are wide differences of opinion between the 
various Catholic groups. The uncompromising anti- 
Republican Catholics denounce the temporising policy 
of M. Piou and his “ Action Libérale,’’ and the bishops 
are notoriously divided into two parties. Some of the 
bishops (all men who were appointed under the Con- 
cordat) have recently expressed their sympathy with 
M. Marc Sangnier and the “ Sillon,’’ which other bishops 
denounce as quasi-heretical and which the Pope has 
declared to be pursuing a “damnable path.’’ The 
Nationalist group, reduced to a handful at the last elec- 
tion, still maintains its separate organisation. 

The Left has always been divided into several 








groups, but, whereas these groups once expressed some 
definite tendency, they have (always excepting the 
Socialist Party) almost ceased to mean anything. The 
Alliance Démocratique is the most coherent of the non- 
Socialist groups of the Left; it represents moderate 
Liberalism of an individualist type and is intransigeant 
in its opposition to Socialism. It dislikes the income 
tax and all social reforms that may affect the pocket 
of the bourgeoisie. But it is scarcely distinguishable 
from the “ Progressists ’’ or Centre group, and the two 
together compose the real Conservative Party in France, 
the groups of the Right being all more or less reactionary 
in the true sense of the term. It is quite possible that 
those two groups may increase their numbers; the Pro- 
gressists lost heavily at the last election in consequence 
of their opposition to the Separation Law; but they 
have cleared themselves of the suspicion of clericalism 
by their outspoken defence of the école laique, or at 
least most of them have, for they are not entirely 
united. 

By far the largest groups in Parliament are the 
Socialist-Radicals and Radicals, and they are also the 
least coherent. ‘The fact that a candidate calls himself 
a Radical, or even a Socialist-Radical, in itself means 
nothing. The two groups, which have a joint organisa- 
tion, have an electoral programme of a fairly advanced 
character; but experience of the late Parliament has 
shown that membership of either group is compatible 
with a less than luke-warm adherence to its programme. 
There are many Radicals and even Socialist-Radicals, 
for instance, who desire nothing less than to see the 
income tax become law, and the Senate, which has 
hung up that measure for two years, has a Radical 
majority. A candidate labelled “ Radical’ may be 
more conservative than a candidate of the Alliance 
Démocratique, or more advanced than a candidate 
labelled “ Socialist-Radical.’’ In these circumstances, 
the electors may be pardoned if they become a little 
confused and, perhaps, a little disgusted into the bar- 
gain. 

There remain the two parties that claim the name 
of Socialist. Of these the “ French Socialist Party,’’ or 
Independent Socialist group, to which M. Briand, M. 
Viviani and M. Millerand belong, although it still 
makes some profession of collectivist principles, is for 
all practical purposes a wing of the Radical Party and 
is extremely governmental. Some of its Deputies are 
less advanced than such Radicals as M. Ferdinand 
Buisson. The title of Independent Socialist is adopted 
by some candidates who do not belong to the group, with 
the result that it becomes even less definite in its significa- 
tion. 

The title of “ Unified Socialist,’’ on the contrary, 
has a definite meaning, in spite of the differences as to 
method and tactics which exist in the Socialist Party. 
All candidates of the party not only accept collectivist 
principles, but also subscribe to its programme, and an 
elector who votes for a Socialist candidate knows what 
he is voting for. In this regard the party has an 
advantage at present over most of the other groups, and 
it is the opinion of many well-informed observers that 
this will tell in its favor at the polls. Moreover, the 
record of the late Parliament is not a brilliant one; a 
large part of its time has been wasted in discussing 
measures which have been suspended by the Senate, or 
have not even passed the Chamber, and the Old Age 
Pensions Law is its only achievement of any importance. 
That law has suffered much at the hands of the Senate 
and in its present form is by no means universally 
popular. There is a strong feeling among trade unionists 
against the compulsory contributions for the mere pur- 
pose of securing a pension at the age of sixty-five, and 
a pension on a far from generous scale. A scheme of 
compulsory endowment insurance might have been more 
popular, but, under the present law, the contributor 
who dies before becoming entitled to a pension loses all 
benefit, except that of a small allowance to a widow, or 
to children under sixteen, for a few months after the 
death of a husband or parent. Pensions can be claimed 
in advance at the age of fifty-five or more, but in 
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that ‘case their amount is reduced. M. Jaurés and a 
majority of the Socialist parliamentary party thought 
that the law was better than nothing; but Socialist and 
trade-unionist opinion is far from being unanimous on 
that point. 

‘this meagre social reform is practically all that the 
Radical majority have to show the country after four 
years, for the expropriation of the Western Railway 
was effected on terms so favorable to the shareholders 
of that bankrupt line, and so unfavorable to the com- 
munity, that it is nothing to boast of. Probably the 
barren record of the late s’arliament is, in part, re- 
sponsible for the undoubted growth of “ anti-parlia- 
mentarism,’’ which has been one of the most striking 
symptoms of the last few years. It is not only among 
Socialists and trade unionists and the working-classes 
generally that one finds a tendency to regard parlia- 
mentary action as hopeless; the feeling is very marked 
among the “ Intellectuels ’’ and in the University. I1t 
is not at all a symptom of reaction; those who are 
disgusted with parliamentarism do not put their hopes 
in Empire, or Monarchy, or any form of personal govern- 
ment. On the contrary, it implies.a growth, if not 
of anarchist, at least of revolutionary sentiment. The 
anti-parliamentarist workman looks to a general strike 
as the only effective means of radically changing social 
conditions; the anti-parliamentarist intellectuel is less 
optimist and perhaps less definite in his ideas as to a 
possible remedy, but equally sceptical as to the possi- 
bilities of ordinary political methods. 

It is difficult not to think that this feeling accounts 
to some extent for the existing political indifference. 
Personally, I shall be surprised if it does not show 
itself in the form of large abstentions from the polls. 
For the parliamentary impotence which is one of its 
chief causes, the Senate—and this is a point of special 
importance to Englishmen at the present moment— 
must, in large measure, be held responsible. Not that 
the Senate is wholly responsible. Had the Government 
and the Chamber been in earnest, the Senate could not 
have pursued its obstructive policy with such complete 
success. But the experience of the last four years in 
France shows the disadvantages of a two-chamber sys- 
tem, when the two have practically equal powers; the 
result is a deadlock. Moreover, it is so easy for each 
chamber to put the responsibility on the other, or for 
a Government to play off one against the other and 
plead force majeure. There have been many cases 
during the last four years in which the Government has 
not spoken in the Senate with quite the same voice as 
in the Chamber. It should be noted further, since you 
are discussing this question in England, that the Senate 
practically never rejects a measure passed by the 
Chamber; it simply hangs it up for years, or amends 
it out of all recognition. Witness the Bill for securing 
the secrecy of the vote, which has gone backwards and 
forwards between the two Houses for years, and is not 
law yet. 

Another cause of anti-parliamentarism has been 
the political evolution of those Socialists who have 
accepted office. Without in the least attributing to M. 
Briand, M. Millerand, and M. Viviani the motives to 
which their enemies assign their change of opinion, one 
cannot deny the change. They are no longer Socialists 
in anything but name. M. Briand’s speech at Saint- 
Chamond, on April 10th, might have been delivered by 
M. Deschanel or M. Ribot; like his famous speech at 
Périgueux, it was an appeal to the moderates to help 
him in dishing Socialism. Socialists do not advocate 
profit-sharing as a means of putting an end to class- 
war; it is an old proposal of Conservative social re- 
formers. Whether M. Briand, M. Millerand, and M. 
Viviani are right or wrong in changing their opinions 
is not the question. The point is that many Socialists 
and trade unionists argue that any Socialists who take 
office in a capitalist society are bound to change in the 
same way; it is even often suggested that some of the 
present Socialist parliamentary leaders are only waiting 
for an opportunity to do likewise. I am far from say- 
ing that such arguments are unanswerable, or such sus- 








picions well-founded ; I merely note the fact that they 
have had considerable influence in creating disgust with 
parliamentary methods in certain quarters. 

It is probable that the elections will make very little 
change in the composition of the Chamber. The 
Socialists on the one hand and the Conservatives on the 
other may gain some seats, but any sensational alteration 
is most unlikely. If there are many three-cornered con- 
tests on the second ballots, the reactionaries may profit 
by them, as on the second ballot the highest candidate 
on the poll is elected, whether he has a clear majority 
or not. This is possible, as the famous discipline of the 
Left will not be strictly observed. The Radical and 
Socialist-Radical groups alone adhere to it; they have 
decided to support, at the second ballot, that candidate 
of the Left, to whatever group he belongs, who polled 
the most votes at the first ballot. The Alliance 
Démocratique, on the other hand, will not allow its 
candidates to withdraw in favor of a Socialist, and the 
Socialists leave the decision in each case to the local 
executive, with the proviso that it must, in no case, 
withdraw in favor of an Independent Socialist, or a 
candidate of the Alliance Démocratique. Nevertheless, 
whatever effect such circumstances may have, we may 
expect the maintenance of the status quo, with very 
slight modification.—Yours, &c., 

R. E. D. 

Paris, April 18th, 1910. 





HRetiers to the Editer. 





LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Only on the grounds of the present great interest 
in the problem Mr. Munro and I have been discussing, 
do I ask the favor for the last time of the publicity of your 
columns. 

Mr. Munro is unnecessarily afraid of the opinions held 
by Liberals of the Grey-Haldane school. He must admit 
the services of the Whigs to the establishment of good and 
popular government in this country. Without their help 
the great Reform Bills could not have been carried. They 
have given confidence to that large body of electors who 
look on all change with suspicion, if not dread. Radicals 
alone cannot carry this proposed and long-delayed necessary 
change in our Constitution without the co-operation of 
Liberals and Whigs. My proposal is to bind the two 
divisions together by accepting the Whig proposal of a 
small elected second chamber, the constitution of which will 
be governed by the resolutions just carried through the House 
of Commons. 

Why do Radicals propose the abolition of the Veto and 
not of the House of Lords, like the Labor Party? The 
answer was given last week by a member of the Labor Party 
in the House, who frankly and honestly said that while he 
favored abolition he knew the country was against it. The 
statement is an acknowledgment that a second chamber is 
necessary to meet public opinion. 

Mr. Munro says “ The Tory Party can be defied to alter 
their work.” These are brave words, but I would like 
guarantees. It would be extremely easy for a Tory Govern- 
ment to reconstitute the vetoless House of Lords; and 
seeing abolition is barred, still more difficult for the Liberals 
to fight their proposals. As progressives are agreed that aboli- 
tion is not practical, why not be logical and reconstitute 
the House of Lords on Liberal lines? After all, the making 
of just laws is a science, and requires that the machinery 
necessary to their production should be constituted with 
some regard to reason and common sense. For Liberals to 
maintain a vetoless hereditary House of Lords with powers to 
obstruct is an absurdity which a clear thinker like Mr. 
Munro should at once perceive. 

I am all the time for democratic government and would 
welcome any devolution scheme for the United Kingdom, 
so that the will of the people might be fully expressed. 
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liow to give effect to this expression is another matter, 
and I am certain an overworked House of Commons and 
mummied House of Lords are an impossible engine of govern- 
ment, and I further feel convinced that this is a policy the 
country will not accept as final.—Yours, &., 
Joun M. Hocece. 
5, Harlington Place, Edinburgh, 
April 17th, 1910. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep., Nation.] 


IRELAND AND THE BUDGET. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Is not the letter of “English Home Ruler” a 
considerable proof of my statement that the supporters of 
the Budget are throwing the Financial Relations Report 
overboard? ‘‘ English Home Ruler,” ignoring a hundred 
authorities, from Pitt and Castlereagh down to Gladstone, 
holds that a Budget cannot be unfair which taxes a chance 
individual the same whether he lives in England or Ireland. 
This is the most superficial of fallacies. It is the fallacy 
of those who do not see that a Budget touches men and 
women for good or ill, not merely through the direct and 
indirect taxes which it openly takes from them, but (in a 
much more subtle way) through its effect on the general 
economic condition of the country to which they belong. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, I believe, is suited to the general 
economic condition of the English nation. Like all other 
British Budgets, however, it is absolutely unsuited to the 
general economic condition of Ireland. 

The truth is, British Budgets take every year only a 
fraction of the superfluous income of Great Britain, leaving 
millions upon millions of pounds to be added to the national 
capital and to keep the industrial and manufacturing life 
of the nation in a healthy vigor. Ireland, however, is 
annually drained of nearly all her superfluous earnings, 
so that there is scarcely any money left in the country to 
capitalise new industries; for what the tax-gatherer leaves, 
the rate-collector sweeps, with much greater justification, 
into his pocket. The facts of the situation are concisely 
stated in Professor Pollard’s compilation, “The British 
Empire: Its Past, Its Present, and Its Future.” The author 
of the chapter on Ireland writes :— 


“If £12 is allowed as tax-free income to every person, 
and the rest of his income is called his taxable income, then 
the taxable income of Great Britain is 1,092 million pounds, 
and of Ireland 15 million pounds. Of this, the amount actually 
taken in Great Britain in 1895 was 117 million pounds, and 
in Ireland 114 million pounds. These are very serious figures.” 


Mr. Lough, who has since been a member of a Liberal Gov- 
ernment, gives the same figures in his book, “ England’s 
Wealth, Ireland’s Poverty,” adding the remark : — 

“In Great Britain the total taxation does not amount to 


quite one-ninth; in Ireland, it amounts to four-fifths of the 
taxable income.” 


Now these figures are estimates relating to the circumstances 
of some fifteen years ago, and they obviously cover local 
rates as well as Treasury taxes. Consequently, they need 
some modifications to suit present conditions and the present 
argument. Perhaps, however, they are sufficiently 
symbolical of contemporary facts to suggest to “ English 
Home Ruler ”’ and others how it comes that the same Budget 
may mean hope and a step towards salvation for England. 
while for Ireland it only means a pocket rifled anew and 
idle mills and fields. British Acts of Parliament speci- 
fically destroyed Irish industries in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In the nineteenth century British 
Budgets more subtly destroyed the greater part of the 
chances of reviving those industries. I have tried to point 
out that, so far as it touches Ireland, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget follows the old bad tradition, instead of being a 
Budget of Irish welfare, as so many of its supporters allege. 

Mr. Davey can only justify the Budget in its relation 
to Ireland, indeed, by writing as though Mr. Lloyd George 
were responsible merely for the new taxes and were not 
equally responsible for the reimposition of the old. 
Bewildered by a similar sort of reasoning, “ English Home 
Ruler” makes the ludicrously untrue statement that the 
Irish people at home “receive under this Budget five 
shillings from the Exchequer for every shilling they pay to 





the Exchequer.” If this statement were true, Ireland would 
be receiving (at the lowest estimate) nearly £50,000,000! 

By the way, in my previous letters I compared the total 
revenue of Ireland with the total revenue of Great Britain 
in order to show how Ireland was over-taxed. It would 
have been more accurate to have compared the tax revenues 
of the two countries—that is, the revenues exclusive of 
Post Office income and so forth. Had I done this, it would 
have been evident that Ireland is over-taxed under the new 
Budget to a still greater extent than I showed to be the 
case.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert Lynp. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The omission of “ not” from the first sentence of 
my last letter gives it a wrong meaning. What I intended 
to write was: “I have produced no argument, plausible or 
otherwise, to prove that Ireland is not overtaxed.” The 
following sentence should run: ‘“ My sole contention is that 
the 1909 Budget has reduced our (not an) amount of over- 
taxation.”—Yours, &c., 

W. H. Davey. 

Rea’s Buildings, Royal Avenue, Belfast, 

April 20th, 1910. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep., Nation.] 


RUSSIA AND FINLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—I have just received the full report of a recent 
debate in the Finnish Landtdag upon that Bill for the 
destruction of Finland’s autonomy, which is ironically called 
by those who framed it the “ Riksdags-stiftning,”’ or 
Establishment of Imperial legislation. Your readers 
probably know that the Landtdag has denounced this 
measure (presented to them for ‘“ consultation ’’) as a coup 
d'état, and has referred it to a legal committee which will 
set forward the constitutional grounds for the House’s re- 
fusals to report it; but certain further details may be of 
interest. 

The Finnish Landtdag consists of 200 members, men 
and women, meeting in a comparatively small Chamber, 
which is very simply furnished with arm-chairs and desks, 
and looks hardly more impressive than a large schoolroom. It 
is the most remarkable elected Assembly of Europe, people of 
two languages, three races (Swede, Tavastian, and Rarelian), 
and at least five parties, among which the Social-Democrats 
have a permanent majority. When I last saw them, rather 
more than a year ago, this collection of diverse entities was 
not famous for any unnatural unity of action; but pressure 
from without, the intolerable sense of national danger, has 
welded them into one unanimous whole. 

The chief speakers in the debate were Makelin, a leading 
Social Democrat; Danielson-Kalmari, an Old Finn whose 
reputation was made so long ago as 1888 in a dispute with 
the Russian Chamberlain, Ordin, upon Finland's legislative 
rights; Castrén, a Young Finn; Kallio, an Agrarian, and 
the historian Schybergsson, who stood for the Swedish party. 
All these, approaching the situation from their widely 
different standpoints, protested against this destruction of 
Finland’s liberties; Miakelin showing that Russia had 
neither social nor moral rights for her action, and basing 
his appeal upon the larger instincts of humanity ; Danielson 
pointing out the absence of reasonable or constitutional justi- 
fication, and Castrén and Schybergsson referring to the 
standard of International Law, and the injury that would 
react upon all Europe if Finland’s high internal culture and 
commercial prosperity were destroyed. 

Madame Thekla Hultin’s speech on behalf of the female 
members of the Landtdag and of the women of Finland 
generally is worthy of note. In brief and telling words she 
set forth how the Finnish women stood ready to offer their 
whole powers, their work, and their lives, if need be, for 
the defence of the laws of their country. By their promise 
now, and their deeds in the future, they would prove that 
Universal Suffrage had not been granted in vain. 

Herr Mikelin (confused by some of the English daily 
papers with the former Senator and leader, Leo Mechelin) 
concluded with words whose eloquence can only be poorly 
given in translation. “This decree,’’ said he, “is a crime 
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against our little country which might well destroy all sense 
of moral obligation on our part towards Russia. Were our 
strength greater, there is little doubt how we should deal 
with such a measure. But, as things are, it is the duty of 
every Finn to use weapons other than iron and steel, and 
to remember that the whole civilised world is watching this 
unequal combat. Let us take care, now and henceforward, 
that the Russian Government has no least excuse for the 
employment of force, and that their agents provocateurs shall 
be made to appear as ridiculous and contemptible as they 
deserve. 

“Yet, for all this, one fact remains. Our wrath and 
bitterness are not directed against the Russian people, for 
they have made cruel sacrifices for freedom, and their blood 
was shed to pay for the rights that Finland won. We have 
learnt to distinguish between the Russian Government and 
the Russian nation, and we know that the people will one 
day make reparation for their rulers’ crimes. 

“The Russian Government has no justification but might 
alone, and, so long as human right and human law exist, we 
may die, but we will not give up our cause.’’—Yours, &c., 

RosaLiInD TRAVERS. 

April 21st, 1910. 


MAETERLINCK AND WOMEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Will you allow me a little space in which to ex- 
press my wonder at the feminine audience which goes so 
perseveringly to see “The Blue Bird’’? Night after night 
the theatre is crammed with women; you can see from their 
smiling faces how delighted they are—yet the play from be- 
ginning to end is a subtle insult to the feminine intelligence! 

This is the more to be regretted because of the fine idea 
at the root of the play. In it Maeterlinck has set out to 
extract and exhibit the ideal beauty of all the common things 
of life: man, woman, fire, water, milk, sugar, bread, the 
dog, the cat—all are expressed and symbolised. Generally 
he has succeeded in giving us the true idea at the base of the 
thing exhibited. Here and there his mind has been en- 
tangled in convention and he has given us the conventional 
root idea and not the true. It is this acceptance of con- 
ventional standard that makes the play so popular and fills 
the theatre with rows of smiling women. His cat is a 
popular cat, the very animal that is portrayed singing in the 
back garden in the pages of the comic papers; a miawling, 
treacherous, spitting, creature, identified with the girl-child 
all through the play, as the noble dog is identified with the 
boy-child. The boy himself is the woman’s conventional 
idea of the boy, bold, intelligent, masterful. There is 
nothing in life so dear to the simple woman’s heart as the 
bold, daring boy (provided he keeps out of the drawing- 
room); the sensitive, thoughtful child finds little favor with 
her. It is the popular boy that Maeterlinck has presented ; 
hence the truly maternal delight that radiates from all those 
unreflecting women’s faces in the theatre. The good souls 
are so delighted with the boy, they have no eyes for the 
girl. As for her, she is a shadow. She follows her brother 
into danger, whining, cold, and frightened; or keeps silence 
and arranges her curls while he asks striking and intelligent 
questions. 

For Maeterlinck, woman is her sex; strip her of that, 
and what remains? Vanity, a passion for sugar sticks, 
cowardice, physical and moral; and by implication, the 
qualities of the conventional cat. We who have a care for 
the real spirit of childhood, who know what a noble thing 
the spirit of a girl-child can be, must regret that M. 
Maeterlinck should give us such a counterfeit presentment 
in his fine play, and do less justice to the small girl than 
to her familiars, as bread, sugar, and water.—Yours, &c., 

Grace Ruys. 

April 20th, 1910. 





SPECULATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 16th inst. in the article on 
the rubber boom, you quote a definition of speculation which 
says “it means the acquisition of property, real or other- 
wise, whatever the yield may be, with the intention of 
selling such property within a comparatively short time at a 





profit,” and you add, very properly, that you are not sure 
that this covers the whole ground. 

Your suspicion was justified, for the definition is that 
of a professor and not a man of business, and it only applies 
to the speculations of the buyer, the “ John Bull ” (obsolete), 
“ Bull,” “Stag,” or “Long,” and it completely ignores the 
speculation of the seller, the “ Bear-skin-man’”’ (obsolete), 
“ Bear,” or “Short.” 

If you will add to the quotation these words—“ or the 
selling of property, real or otherwise, which the seller does 
not possess, in the expectation of being able to buy it back 
at a lower price before delivery is required,’ you will have 
a definition which will cover most of the ground sufficiently 
for practical purposes. 

For those financial magnates who work the wires, specula- 
tion, either “ Bull” or “ Bear,” is immensely profitable, and 
many of the millionaires of to-day have piled up their huge 
fortunes by its means. But for all outside the charmed 
circle speculation in the long run is most emphatically “a 
mug’s game.”—Yours, &., 

WIt1iaM Pace. 

Woodland Road, Chingford, 

April 19th, 1910. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have not read the article by Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son to which Mr. Fox Pitt refers, but I trust that the other 
reasons given by Mr. Harrison for his “ grave forebodings ” 
as to the future of France were more solid and less super- 
ficial than the art criticism quoted by Mr. Pitt. The French 
Press, no doubt, leaves much to be desired; but the English 
Press is in scarcely more healthy a condition, and the evil 
is less grave here, since Frenchmen do not take the Press 
seriously, and it has much less influence on the public than 
it has across the Channel. 

In any case I fail to see the point of Mr. Pitt’s letter, as 
he makes no attempt to show that the neutral system of 
education is responsible for the evils which he deplores. 
What have the misdeeds of anti-clerical Governments to do 
with the question? I do not merely believe, I know that 
there is at present in France a marked reaction against 
materialism, due neither to the Government nor to the 
Church, but to the rise of a new generation which has not 
been trained in scholastic trammels and, in some measure, 
to the influence of such men as M. Bergson and M. Alfred 
Loisy. That reaction, at present confined to the intellectuels, 
must eventually influence the country as a whole; but it 
will take time to eradicate from the French mind the notion 
that religion is identical with Roman Catholicism, and that 
there is no half-way house between the latter and blank 
negation. The effect of centuries of Catholic education can- 
not be undone in a moment. So also only time and patience 
will eradicate the Jacobin conception of State authority, 
the mania for centralisation, the desire of an enforced 
“moral unity,’’ and other inverted Catholic ideas. But 
great progress has been made, and thirty years of neutral 
education have done as much as anyone could have expected. 

Mr. Pitt has been misled by his friend, the Lycée 
professor. The much-discussed Rocafort case was sufficient 
evidence that militant clericalism is no bar to promotion in 
the University ; I know a Lycée professor who was, until a 
few months ago, the only anti-clerical on the staff of a pro- 
vincial Lycée, one of his colleagues being a member of the 
Action Frangaise. No doubt practising Catholics are in 4 
very small minority among the primary school-teachers, but 
Mr. Pitt will concede that the position is a little difficult. 
At present the Church not only condemns the whole system 
of neutral education, but also forbids Catholics to use cer- 
tain text-books on pain of excommunication. It is, there- 
fore, very hard for a Catholic to reconcile his duty as 4 
teacher with obedience to his ecclesiastical superiors. 
A Catholic paper recently published an ingenious demonstra- 
tion of the method by which a Catholic may conscientiously 
conceal his convictions and obtain an appointment as 4 
teacher for the express purpose of undermining the system 
which he is supposed to administer. Such advice is not 
calculated to encourage the educational authorities to em- 
ploy Catholic teachers. After all, one cannot have it both 
ways ; if Catholics sincerely believe that the system of neutral 
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education is bad, they are right in combating it, but they 

cannot at the same time, with any decency, ask to be paid 

for teaching it.—Yours, &c., Rosert DELL. 
Paris, April 17th, 1910. 


A SUFFRAGE OPPORTUNITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Government have embodied in their Veto re- 
solutions the claim for the supremacy of the Commons 
over the Lords in matters of legislation and finance, but, 
judging by their record, it would appear that they have 
forgotten the fact that the Commons’ only title to such 
supremacy rests upon their representation of the people. 
In so far as the Commons are unrepresentative, they forfeit 
their right to deal with taxation and legislation. Now, the 
Liberal Government have, ever since taking office, stubbornly 
refused to reform the House of Commons by giving the right 
to vote to that half of the people who, on the ground of 
sex, are at present prevented from exercising any control 
over members of Parliament. They have even resorted to 
measures of coercion in order to maintain the system whereby 
the Commons tax and legislate for women without their 
consent. At the present moment we have Ministers pro- 
posing to compel the acceptance by the Lords of the very 
principles which, when embodied in a Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment Bill, they themselves refuse to accept. This is the 
very height of inconsistency, and it is inconsistency of 
a kind which will inevitably weaken the Government’s power 
of attack in the coming conflict with the House of Lords, 
for, in the court of public opinion, as in the courts of law, 
he who seeks equity must do equity. 

There is, however, a way out of the difficulty thus 
created, and Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have now an 
opportunity of cleansing their hands preparatory to the 
coming battle with the Lords. As the General Election 
will not now take place until June or July, and as the 
Government have laid before the House of Commons no 
legislative proposals of the ordinary kind, the House will 
have at its disposal sufficient time to allow of a Women’s 
Enfranchisement Bill being carried into law before the 
General Election. All depends, then, on whether the Gov- 
ernment will consent to employ this time for the purpose 
of carrying such a Bill. A refusal to do so would be taken 
as a sign that their Veto proposals are based less upon 
principle than party interest, and it would also amount to 
an incitement to militant Suffragists to return once more 
to their revolutionary methods. The country will expect 
the Government to display more statesmanship than this, 
and it will look to them to take the present opportunity of 
carrying a measure of women’s franchise into law.— 
Yours, &c., 


A Woman Surrracist. 
April 22nd, 1910. 


FLOGGING IN NATAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In this country the whipping of prisoners is 
steadily passing out of fashion. In Natal, I observe with 
regret, the antiquated and useless cat-o’-nine-tails seems 
a favorite weapon. For the second time, the inspector of 
prisons in that region has written about and against its 
extravagant employment. He reported on the subject in 
1907, and in his report for 1908 he is more than ever insistent 
on the necessity of reducing the “excessive amount of 
flogging ’’ in the prisons of the colony. There are cases, 
he says, of prisoners who have received 200 lashes (1,800 
stripes) ; and when it is remembered that soldiers who had 
taken 50 at the triangles were often in hospital for six 
weeks afterwards, there is no room for surprise at the farther 
statement of the inspector, that in the gaols of Natal victims 
of the “cat” have sometimes been under medical treatment 
“for months.’”” The customary—indeed, the inevitable— 
criticism follows concerning the utter futility of this punish- 
ment. On this point the inspector has no illusions; he 
has known of men who have been flogged ten or a dozen 
times. But it was always so; this was the unvarying ex- 
perience in the Army, in the Navy, in Botany Bay, and in 
our own prisons at the time when flogging was rife. There 
never yet was an offence punishable with flogging which 





was stopped or even seriously checked by it. As for the 
moral effect upon the victim, “You make a positive devil 
of the man you flog,” said Lord Brampton, who was not 
precisely the most sentimental ornament of the Bench. 
Whitehall should keep an eye upon Natal.—Yours, &c., 
T. Hi, 
April 20th, 1910. 


PERSIAN “REBELS.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am in complete sympathy with the tone of your 
reference to Persia’s present effort to maintain her financial 
independence. But surely you do a great, though unin- 
tentional, injustice to Sir Edward Grey when you assume 
that he referred to the Constitutionalists as “rebels.” When 
I read his recent statement, it never occurred to me that 
he alluded, under that term, to any but the brigands who 
are supposed to represent the interest of the late Shah. I 
cannot help thinking that most of his readers and hearers 
were of the same opinion, and I submit that no other 
meaning is possible. I regret the desire apparent in some 
quarters to put the worst construction on every action of 
the Foreign Office with regard to Persia. It is only fair 
to point out that but for the action of Sir Edward Grey 
precisely a year ago, the Persian Constitution would, as 
I have the best reason to know, be as dead as mutton — 
Yours, &c., 

W. A. Moore. 

13, Bruton Street, W. 

April 16th, 1910. 


[Sir Edward Grey appeared to us to be referring to 
the objection taken by Russia to the presence of Satar Khan, 
the Nationalist leader at Tabriz. He has certainly delayed 
Russian action. But it was the Anglo-Russian convention 
which gave Russia the right to intervene.—Ep., Nation.] 





Poetry. 


THE DAISY FIELD. 


A FIELD of daisies white and green, 
The fairest thing my eyes have seen— 
A field of daisies that the sun 

In silence lays his lips upon ; 

It is a pleasant place to play 

From dawn to dark on a summer day, 
Till the mower with a frown 

Comes and cuts the daisies down. 


O happy daisies, men have sung 

A thousand years the fields among, 

Have looked and loved and longed and dared, 
While you their joys and secrets shared, 

Nor you nor they have turned to see 

The mower toiling ceaselessly. 


Come, my belovéd, it is day, 

The mower still is far away, 

Fear not—yet though we wander far 
To lands where strangest wonders are, 
To lands that only lovers see, 

The mower strides as fast as we. 


Fear not, for we shall dreaming lie 
"Neath daisies, ‘neath a summer sky, 
Hearing life’s murmurs overhead, 
(Who knows what is it to be dead ?) 
Talking of all that we have seen 

Up in the world of white and green, 
And maybe, with a bated breath, 
Saying, “ ’Tis life we fear, not death.” 


Sytvia Lynn. 
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Tue “ Nation”? Orrice, THurspay Nigar. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


**England Before the Norman Conquest.”” By Charles Oman. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘John Lothrop Motley and his Family.” Edited by his 
Daugl.ter and H. St. John Mildmay. (Lane. 16s. net.) 

** Puritaniem and Art.” By Joseph Crouch. (Cassell. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘*Hungary in the Eighteenth Century.” By Henry Marczali. 
With an Introductory Essay by H. W. V. Temperley. (Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Ascending Effort.” 
4s. 6d. net.) 

‘Robert Dodsley: Poet. Publisher, and Playwright.” By 
Ralph Straus. (Lane. 21s. net.) 

“Social Service.” By L. F. Post. (Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“Mad Shepherds and Other Human Studies.” By L. P. 
Jacks. (Williams & Norgate. 4s. 6d. net.) 

** Forbidden Ground.”” By Gilbert Watson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

“Le Drame en France au XVIIIe Siécle.” Par F. Gaiffe. 
(Paris: Colin. 10fr.) 

**La Démocratie Politique et Sociale en France.” 
Fouillée. (Paris: Alean. 3fr. 75.) 

‘‘La Dame qui a perdu son Peintre.” Nouvelles. Par Paul 
Bourget (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 3fr. 50.) 

* * + 


By George Bourne. (Constable. 


Par A. 


Up to the present the spring publishing season has 
proved far from successful, and those concerned with the 
making and distribution of books are setting down this de- 
pression to various causes. The uncertain political situa- 
tion, the early date of Easter, the tyranny of the libraries, 
the cupidity of authors, and the cumbrous machinery 
necessary for placing a book upon the market have all been 
blamed. A writer in the current number of “The Literary 
Post’’ thinks that no small part of the evil is due to the 
literary agent, who is described as a mischievous middleman, 
intervening between author and publisher and setting the 
one against the other. We have discussed this question of 
the literary agent more than once in these columns, and we 
see no reason to alter our view that his influence upon pub- 
lishing is by no means as injurious as the writer in “ The 
Literary Post’’ believes. The chief count in the indictment 


against him is that he obtains for authors larger sums in 


advance of royalties than they would otherwise secure, and 
that when a publisher deals with an author through an 
agent “ there is no room for sentiment’’ in the transaction. 
As regards the first of these statements, we do not see 
why the intelligence department which publishers have 
lately organised cannot guard them against paying a larger 
amount in advance of royalties than an author’s previous 
sales would warrant, while as to the other, we are strongly 
of opinion that the less sentiment enters into what is 
essentially a business bargain the better for both parties. 
The real objection to the literary agent is that, owing 
to his activity, a great many unnecessary books are 
published, and the real cause of the bad season is that so 
few of the books issued are of any permanent value. 
% * * 


Mr. Mourray’s April list contains two books dealing 
with Eastern problems, which are likely to come in for a 
good deal of discussion. As is very well known, Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller was a high official in Eastern Bengal, and his 
“ Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment ”’ are said to treat of 
the sentiments which move the Indian people in their rela- 
tions with one another, and with the State, as well as of 
the influences of tradition, religion, and environment. It 
may be conjectured that as to the relation between Indians 
and the State, the book will represent the strictly official 
view. The other work, “Lion and Dragon in Northern 
China,’’ is by Mr. R. F. Johnston, the District Officer and 
Magistrate of Weihaiwei, and will be the first book to give 
a full description of the three hundred miles of Chinese 
territory which came under British control in 1898. Mr. 
Johnston has collected a mass of material bearing upon 
folk-lore, comparative religion, and obscure Chinese customs 
which promises to give a especial value to his book, quite 
apart from what he has to say regarding the condition and 
probable future of the people of China. 

* * * 


Tue same publisher has in preparation a “‘ Memoir of 





General Sir William Gatacre,” by Lady Gatacre. It treats 
of this distinguished soldier’s life in India and Burma, his 
share in the Chitral Expedition, and his efforts to counteract 
the plague in Bombay, as well as his successful command in 
the Omdurman Campaign. But the chief interest naturally 
belongs to South Africa and the events that brought his 
military career to so unfortunate a close—events largely 
owing to the General’s own indefatigable devotion to 
strenuous service. 
” - ~ 

CartyLe’s “French Revolution’’ lends itself well to 
illustration, and Messrs. Chapman & Hall have shown enter- 
prise in giving Mr. Edmund Sullivan a perfectly free hand 
in regard to the choice and number of pictures for an edition 
of that work which they intend to publish next autumn. 
Mr. Sullivan’s edition of “Sartor Resartus’’ proves how 
thoroughly he has grasped the spirit of Carlyle’s work, and 
the issue of the coming volumes is certain to be an event 
of importance in the history of illustrated editions. There 
are to be about two hundred illustrations, including portraits 
of the principal figures in the Revolution, and thirty large 
symbolical cartoons. It is worth noting that a writer on 
“Histories of the French Revolution,” in the current 
“Edinburgh Review,’’ claims that not only was Carlyle’s 
work “ the first history of the French Revolution to succeed 
in making it intelligible as an historical event, to be alive 
itself, to breathe life into the scheming, rioting, eloquent, 
enthusiastic Frenchmen of those days,” but that it is still 
“the greatest and most impressive picture of the portent he 
described,’ and “remains the best groundwork on which to 
build our conception of the Revolution as an episode in 
history.”’ 

+ x * 

ANOTHER color book to appear next autumn is “The 
Sleeping Princess and other Fairy Tales,” re-told by Mr. 
Quiller Couch, upon the pictures for which Mr. Edmund 
Dulac is at present engaged. The theme is suitable to Mr. 
Dulac’s fancy, and Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton may be 
trusted to present the volume in artistic form. We have 
already spoken of Mr. Rackham’s intention to illustrate 
Wagner’s “Ring,” so that there is a good prospect of 
having some color-books of real distinction upon our tables 
by next Christmas. 

* * + 

A Book which aims at doing for geology what R. A. 
Proctor and Sir Robert Ball have done for astronomy, will 
be welcomed by many people who, though at most only 
smatterers in the science, are anxious to have a clear sum- 
mary of its principles and problems, without the intrusion 
of text-book details and terminology. Mr. Edwin Sharpe 
Grew’s “The Growth of a Planet,” which will be issued 
by Messrs. Methuen, attempts to meet this want. Mr. 
Grew gives special attention to the recent advances of the 
science, and a special feature of his book will be a considera- 
tion of the way in which new ideas have modified the 
old theories. 

* “ ¥ 

Mr. Toomas Wricut, of Cowper School, Olney, the bio 
grapher of Cowper and of Pater, is at present engaged upon 
a life of the Rev. Joseph Hart, the Independent divine and 
hymn-writer. The best known of Hart’s hymns are “ Come, 
Holy Spirit, Come,” and “ Christ is the Friend of Sinners,” 
but the greater number are of an ultra-Calvinistic tone. He 
also wrote a theological treatise, intended to prove that 
religion not only receives no support from reason, but is 
diametrically opposed to it. 

+ 7 ~ 

A Serres of biographies called “ Les Femmes Illustres,” 
on lines similar to the “Eminent Women” series which 
Mr. J. H. Ingram edited some years ago, has just been 
started by Messrs. Nilsson, of Paris. The first volume is 
“Marie Stuart” by M. Augustin Filon, and among others 
arranged for are ‘“ Madame de Sevigné” by M. Emile Faguet, 
“George Sand” by M. Emile Moselly, “La Du Barry” by 
M. Gustave Geffroy, “Ninon de Lenclos” by M. Gustave 
Lanson, “ La Duchesse de Longueville” by Madame Marcelle 
Tinayre, “ Madame de Staél” by M. Raymond Poincaré, 
“La Reine Victoria” by M. Pierre Baudin, and “ Elizabeth 
d’Angleterre” by M. Augustin Filon. The only three British 
women thought worth including in the series are the three 
queens mentioned. 
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Rebiews. 


EAST LONDON VISIONS.* 


“East Lonpon,” it has been said, “waits for a poet to be 
its saviour.” Its people, more than those of West London, 
live in contact with facts. They learn by hard experience 
the meaning of life, there are no cushions to soften for them 
the heavy strokes of sorrow, and no substitutes to suffer 
for their mistakes. They are familiar with poverty, 
disease, and death, and they have the joy of sympathy and 
the impatience of shams which are born of such familiarity. 
They know many of the things which are hidden from the 
prudent and the rich, but they are dumb and blind. They 
cannot put their wants into language and they cannot see 
the truths within which they move. They wait for a poet 
who will reveal them to themselves—one whose voice they 
will recognise as he tells them what they are, one who will 
declare to Society the laws and the reforms which will really 
be of use. 

Mr. O’Dermid Lawler, the author of “East London 
Visions,” published by Messrs. Longmans, is a poet, and his 
new book is an original contribution to an old subject. 
Partly as an autobiography, partly as an allegory, the 
writer tells of his boyhood in Shoreditch and of his escape 
from the narrow school curriculum into the world opened 
by the great classical authors. He breaks away from the 
restraints of trade and convention, he refuses the prizes 
of money or popularity which are to be won by preaching 
or writing, and he becomes by suffering one with the people 
who suffer. His life may almost be taken as an incarnation 
of the spirit of East London, with its hard experience, and 
its restless longings, with its endurance of injustice, and its 
glimpses of the Eternal, with ite subjection to quacks and 
its resistance to authorities, with its ineffectiveness and its 
clothing of squalor. 

The thread of interest in this life, broken though 
it be by incoherences and rhapsodies, is sufficient to 
hold the reader’s attention while visions of places and 
people are opened. Familiar things are shown clad 
in garments of light. The thronging thoroughfares of 
Shoreditch, Spitalfields Market, the squalid courts and 
alleys of the neighborhood, the bustling buyers and sellers 
of Petticoat Lane, the workless and the loafers, the girls 
out of whom work is driving womanhood, the Christian-born 
boys whom neglect is turning into Arabs, are all as real as 
in the pages of the writers of sensational tracts. But 
everything is raised into another plane. “The great 
northern road divided the locality of our home into an 
Eastern region and a Western, there being man’s spirit. 
The Eastern (that is to say, Spitalfields and its neighbor- 
hood) was Asia, mysterious, potential, passive. The Western 
(Curtain Road, Finsbury, N.) was intellect, learning, secular 
activity—in short, Europe.’’ The work girl who dropped her 
handkerchief to get the man’s attention and would draw 
him on by well-known vulgar arts to “ keep company” kindles 
as she hears, “They say the stars are God’s messengers, 
suppose now that one of those messengers should be sent 
down clad in the robes of meekness and purity to this earth, 
to these very streets of ours, to touch with pure feet these 
flagstones of Spitalfields, and should appear in the compelling 
glory of humility, in the very figure and form of a good 
woman laboring at the common tasks of home 
Suppose such a one standing here beside you, and you knew 
her to be sent and therefore strong and yet to be a woman 
and therefore gentle—and this one gentle as the trembling 
light from that little star—what would you do?’’’ “TI would 
kiss her hand,” answered the work girl. 

Spitalfields Market as it was thirty years ago 
with its multitude of little stalls piled with fruit 
and vegetables, and those stalls ranged in miniature 
streets and alleys, is pictured as a very sun palace, 
and three young women of the middle-class of life, 
dressed with plain neatness and buying cauliflowers—one 
dowered with humility—seem like “daughters of music,” 
and as they passed out of his sight they were swallowed up 
in the abysses of divine mystery, and when subsequently one 
came to him with coffee and bread, with undiminished self- 
fonnanion, advancing “ excellent as Nausicaa in native sense 


* East London ' Visions.’ ” 





‘By O’Dermid Lawler. Longmans. 6s. 





and manners—humble as a discovered violet; terrible as a 
bannered host,’ she remained to him as the symbol of the 
Truth which changes life. The East London tradesman, 
absorbed in money-making, careless of higher things, is re- 
vealed as the one whose keen words prick the bubbles of 
rhetoric, and in the back of his shop is seen to be “ cleaning 
or adjusting the scales with other measurements in his mind 
than those of bread and butter.” The streets are the 
common streets East Londoners tread so wearily, the people 
are the common people whose needs arouse so many social 
reformers to excited action. Everything is more vivid in 
these pages than in photographic descriptions, and the 
book drives home the thought that East Londoners need 
something else than food and housing or a cheap gospel. 

The author is not content to write a sensational article 
on the slums. “ He wishes,’’ as he says, “to discover how 
the unhappy conditions in that place and other large urban 
centres arose and grew.” He holds that the problem is a 
national one, and, further, that destitution, squalor, unem- 
ployment, and other evil social phenomena cannot be under- 
stood or remedied without a study of the religion, or rather 
of the real spirituality (whatever it is) of the country. 
“The people,’’ he goes on to say, “are losing their basis of 
spiritual truth—their faith ; by which word the author means 
spiritual conviction—unquestioned trust in the Eternal.’ 

The book, because it suggests the eternal which lies 
behind the temporal, the glory which as a halo surrounds 
every fact, the beauty which grows out of ugliness, the life 
which is beyond death, is a contribution to the solution of 
the social problem. The story may, as the author confesses, 
be “incoherent, frayed with loose ends not gathered up,” 
the reader may feel at times irritated and hopelessly puzzled, 
but the impression left is fragrant with suggestion. The 
glass, too, through which the author looks at things which 
are eternal, has too much of the quality of a mirror. There 
is too much of self in the visions, too many reflections of 
somewhat limited opinions on the theories of temperance re- 
formers, on Pauline theology, on Church policy, and on 
many other subjects; the poet is not altogether empty of 
self, and, in so far, his words distract attention from the 
truth which is borne into him from the “ not himself.’’ The 
book has its shortcomings—many and notable—but it is 
one not to be lightly thrown aside, one, perhaps, worth 
deeper study than is possible in a single reading, one cer- 
tain to provoke many thoughts about things of common life, 
one certain to make the reader realise that underneath the 
passing forms and reforms over which men strive and cry 
there are underlying forces whose ebb and flow make for des- 
truction or salvation. The unseen things are the eternal, 
and they are nearer the surface in “ East’’ than “ West”’ 
London. 

SaMvueEL A. Barnett. 





THE MERCHANTS OF VENICE.* 


Fvropran bonds have always been stronger than European 
divisions. The European nations, however hostile and at 
variance, have in the main sympathised with and understood 
each other, because the aims they have had in view, as well 
as the conditions under which they lived, have been in the 
main similar. The Europe which has been plunged into the 
night of barbarism, which has gone through the feudal mill, 
which has identified the social or communal instinct with 
the ideas of liberty and self-government, and by so doing 
set in action a motive which has not yet expended its power, 
has been, on the whole and under all its divisions, a homo- 
geneous Europe. 

With one exception. In no European aspirations has 
Venice ever really participated. The political, intellectual, 
and esthetic ideals which grew up among the freedom-loving 
Western nations were always in her eyes irrelevancies. She 
was estranged from the West by the very circumstances of 
her life. Diverted from European desires, her attention 
almost from the day of her birth was fixed on objects beyond 
Europe’s ken. The irrelevance she noted in Europe, Europe 
noted in her. Chiefly the strange commercial infatuation 
which possessed her, excited wonder and a kind of offence. 
From a remote period on n the part of those trained in the 
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traditions of feudalism and chivalry, there occurs a semi- 
contemptuous mention of these strange merchants who gave 
themselves the airs of princes. In truth, however, the trading 
instinct of Venice was something very different from mere 
greed and covetousness. It was individually disinterested. 
It could inspire a magnificent self-sacrifice. It had the 
fervor and quality of patriotism. A Venetian, when his 
country’s trading privileges were threatened or her ware- 
houses demolished in some port of the Levant, felt as an 
Englishman would feel if the French or Germans were land- 
ing in Cornwall or Essex. His personal estate might not be 
involved, but his country’s existence was threatened. The 
trade of Venice was Venice herself. The cluster of walls in 
the grey sea might bear the name, but the life of the State 
consisted in the grasp of her commerce upon Eastern ports 
and in the fleets and navies which carried or guarded that 
commerce. Faithfully the rise and decline of the State was 
measured in the rise and decline of its commerce. Is it 
strange that this single prop and mainstay of her existence 
should have blotted out in the mind of Venice all other con- 
siderations, and that her daily thought and policy under all 
circumstances should have been directed to its maintenance? 

But, granted the all-importance of this interest in 
Venetian life, it follows that no aspect of that life can be 
adequately treated without reference to the master motive. 
There has lately been published a book attempting such a 
separate treatment of what certainly was a most essential 
instrument in all Venetian designs, namely, the Venetian 
navy. The book is well written. Its author has informed 
herself thoroughly of existing facts, and has compounded 
them into an always interesting and sometimes stirring 
narrative. Moreover, it goes without saying that many of 
the events she has to deal with are among the most romantic 
in history. Someone, Dr. Johnson, if we remember right, 
once laid it down that the Mediterranean offered the finest 
matter for a great poem that could possibly be conceived. 
Certainly during the centuries which intervened between 
the collapse of the classical system and the partition of 
Europe among the modern Powers, the great inland lake, 
and particularly the eastern half of it, witnessed the most 
adventurous and picturesque incidents, collisions, and 
struggles that history records. East and West were still 
intermingled, and the consequence was a color and passion 
infused into life which our later, more rational, existence 
seems to lack. The waning splendor of the Eastern em- 
pire and the crumbling relics of the Roman formed the back- 
ground and scenery for surely the most fantastic and in- 
congruous set of actors that were ever grouped on a single 
stage. Among its Oriental ingredients its most conspicuous 
figures were the Saracen, with his swift, tigerlike movements 
so reminiscent of his desert home, and the equally fierce but 
more tenacious Turk. Among the Western, the most typical, 
perhaps, was the stately Norman who seems to have revelled 
in the savage anarchy of the age, not for the same reason that 
the Saracen and Turk revelled in it, not, that is to say, 
because its aimless disorder appealed to his own anarchical 
instincts and satisfied the cravings of his own nature, but 
rather because the control of that fierce turbulence was a 
challenge to his own strength, just as the plunging of a fiery 
horse is a challenge to a strong and skilful rider. Turk and 
Arab are demons of the blast whose life is in the strife 
of elements. The Norman is the yet stronger spirit who rides 
on the whirlwind and directs the storm, and who, though 
he relishes the tempest, is yet on the side of law and order. 

Eastern in his sympathies and tastes, Western in his 
strength of character, the Venetian seems to unite, in person 
as in practice, elements that have rarely mingled. No 
china pipkin could have floated far in that rough company, 
but the courage of Venice was in proportion to her need. 
Man for man she was a match even for the Norman. “The 
wolves count not the sheep,” had been the characteristic 
Norman answer to the boasted strength of an Arab host, 
and, doubtless, Guiscard, when, with a superior fleet, he 
hove in sight of the Venetian galleys off Durazzo on the 
Adriatic coast in the year 1081, must have felt confident 
enough of the result of the impending engagement. There 
and elsewhere he was signally undeceived. In the merchants 
of Venice, and, perhaps, in them only, the representatives 
of Northern chivalry met their peers, nor were they ever 
successful, in face of the Republic’s opposition, in carrying 
out their object of extending their influence in the East. 





The subject, indeed, is inexhaustible. The taking of 
Constantinople, the Crusades, the War of Candia, and the 
great day of Lepanto would of themselves furnish material 
for as exciting a volume as could be desired. But still, in 
spite of all this, we find a treatment of the Venetian navy 
from the naval point of view not quite satisfactory. Such 
a treatment leaves us without a clue to the action of the 
navy itself. It is as an illustration of the master-motive 
in Venetian life that Venice’s naval policy is most interest- 
ing. How are we to appreciate the feud with Genoa, how 
account for Venice’s deadly hate in that war of extermination, 
unless we realise the part the East had come to play in the 
life of the Republic and the threat to her very existence which 
a rivalry in that field contained? So with every episode of 
her naval annals. Her treatment of the Pisans when 
engaged in a common, and that a sacred, enterprise, her 
fierce opposition to the Normans, her characteristic haggling 
and bargaining during the Crusades, and the eagerness with 
which she preluded every assault by exorbitant claims of 
her own share in the conquest, the remarkable heroism, again, 
with which she withstood almost single-handed the whole 
Turkish advance, a heroism the more extraordinary because 
it contrasts so strangely with the luxury and decadence of 
Venice herself at this period—all these are locks which 
open with the same key, events which can only be explained 
and only yield their best interest by reference to the prime 
factor and prime motive in Venetian life and character. 
We repeat that to an ordinary mortal Venice will remain 
unintelligible, unless by an effort of the will he concentrates 
his attention on her entirely abnormal circumstances. We 
know how her haggling and bargain-driving, and sticking 
out for trading rights and monopolies in the midst of the 
religious zeal of the Crusades, struck contemporaries. Was 
that a time for such motives? But if Venice equalled 
commerce with religion it was not that she degraded religion, 
but that she exalted commerce. She was so situated that 
the commercial instinct had become steeped in and ennobled 
by the sentiment of patriotism. 

The Venetian civilisation itself is part of this traffic, 
and is explained and interpreted by it. Where else in 
the West do we find such a scheme of government—a govern- 
ment so exclusive, so secret, so stealthy in all its investiga- 
tions, so hidden in its justice and vengeance? Where else 
are we to find an ideal of womanhood so obviously formed 
on the model of the harem—a womanhood uncultured and 
uneducated, except in the arts that could enhance the 
fairness of its skin or the lustre of its hair, veiled and 
secluded and hidden away, yet sumptuously decorated and 
swaddled in velvets and silks and ropes of pearls? Where 
shall we find such a city, a city whose sea-streets flowed 
molten with the lines of the palace walls reflected in them, 
whose crowds, largely of Orientals, were arrayed in the 
rich variety of Eastern textures, whose domes were lined 
with gold, and whose canvases were suffused with colors 
which the mainland had never dreamt of? In all such 
things there is nothing of the West about Venice. These 
are notes in politics, in manners, in life, in art, to which 
Europe is a stranger. But each usage which estranges her 
from the West is a link with the East. These things, 
too, belong to her trade and are numbered among her 
imports. 

It is difficult sometimes to say whether Venice herself 
was the city or the fleet. She was maritime as no other state 
has ever been. The thoughts our poets have had of England 
fit Venice much more closely. Here in this community 
of traders was, veritably enough, a nation whose march 
was on the mountain wave; here in these clustering sea- 
washed walls was a life literally whose home was on the 
deep. If Britain ruled the waves, Venice married them. 
That mystical espousal was the greatest of her fétes, and 
as an act of self-revelation is most fraught with significance. 

She has changed. The peculiarities of law and custom 
which marked her individuality have almost disappeared, 
the color which shone in her streets and on her palace fronts 
has faded away. But still even to-day it is impossible that 
one who knows the wider waterways of Constantinople, its 
motley crowds and tortuous streets, the narrow passages of 
its dim bazaars, and its many-domed church not quite 
denuded of the mosaics that once enriched it, should fail to 
recognise in the Eastern city the model on which Venice 
was formed and the inspiration she so eagerly accepted. 
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Does the reader remember how the tiny, house-covered islets 
that dot the surface of the lagoons around Venice often give 
one the impression of having become, by some accident, de- 
tached from the parent city and carried away by the tide? 
In the evening, when the faint bleating of vesper bells is 
heard far off across the grey expanse, this thought of crea- 
tures strayed and wandering used to recur to the writer with 
curious insistence. But, indeed, the same holds good of 
Venice herself. She, too, is a wanderer. Detached from 
the East, she has been floated hither and stranded among 
these ultimate sandbanks of the Adriatic. It is easy to 
understand the awe and amazement with which the sober 
Western races, looking seaward, saw the vision of colored 
palaces floating between sea and sky. She was and is a 
mystery. Only when we ourselves turn our thoughts where 
hers were fixed and interpret her ideals and actions in the 
light of Eastern influence, does the mystery lift and a com- 
prehension of much that was inexplicable dawn in our 
minds. 





AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA.* 


Miss Bowpen-Smitu’s volume consists of fifteen chapters, 
which are virtually separate essays on various aspects and 
developments of social and educational endeavor in America. 
There are many interesting—even many valuable—pages ; 
but the book falls short of being a valuable book; and the 
reason why it does so appears to be mainly a lack of literary 
training on the part of the writer. She has not learned 
how best to compose and present her material, nor has she 
acquired any ease and distinction in the management of 
that naturally rebellious instrument, the English tongue. 
Her style is stiff, angular—in short, to use the precisely 
appropriate French term, cassant—and its defects impart 
to her work an exaggerated tone of aloofness, of superior, 
academic loftiness and positiveness that will, most certainly, 
arouse irritation in many of her readers. In all probability 
some infusion of these qualities really does, however un- 
consciously, tinge the mind of the writer; but it is her 
awkwardness of literary manipulation which makes us 60 
unduly conscious of the flavor. 

The most interesting chapters are those upon “ Domestic 
Art and Science,” “Women’s Colleges,” and “The Social 
Settler.” In the matter of domestic science England is 
still far behind America. In this country two prejudices, 
not, unfortunately, incompatible, hinder progress. Large 
numbers of persons, among whom are many middle-class 
men, believe housekeeping to be a sort of by-industry that 
can easily be carried on in odd hours by any ordinarily 
intelligent person; while another group, composed of half- 
educated—and, indeed, of some educated—women and of very 
many working-men, regard household industry in all its 
branches as an occupation fit only for inferiors. Both 
views have probably an economic basis and arise from the 
habitual non-payment of housekeeping persons, which at 
the same time causes their work to be considered not worth 
paying for, and prevents women who desire economic in- 
dependence from devoting their energies to it. Moreover, 
that passion for the rule of thumb which is the besetting 
sin of the English race naturally lingers longest among the 
sex least exposed to scientific influences, and in those pur- 
suits least followed by men. 

In America, modern housekeeping is already recognised 
as a complex industry demanding high and specialised skill, 
and requiring therefore very thorough, technical training. 
Viewed in this manner, housekeeping (which, for the un- 
trained, is a dull and hopeless drudgery) becomes keenly 
interesting. To the student of cookery who understands 
the chemistry of foods every new dish is a scientific experi- 
ment ; the woman whose sanitary training has acquainted her 
with the wiles of lurking bacteria finds in the cleaning of a 
house and the stocking of a pantry precisely the same 
interest that a trained nurse finds in the battle with disease ; 
and the guiding principles of both these experts will be 
those common to all branches of modern skilled industry— 
namely, the elimination of monotonous manual processes 
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and the development of time-and-labor-saving 
ances. 

The warm admiration with which Miss Bowden-Smith 
regards the women’s colleges of America is in proportion to 
her obvious dislike of co-education; and it is therefore an 
evidence of her candor that she leaves us suspecting the 
superior manners of the separately educated woman to be, in 
the main, merely a matter of superiority in wealth and 
social position. Her stated objections to co-education seem 
to rest upon an unstated conviction that women ought to 
be trained rather as a separate homogeneous class than as 
human beings. Moreover, she quietly assumes that the 
standard of women’s work in co-educational colleges will be 
lower than that of men. When she quotes, with evident 
agreement, the observation of an American lady, that “ what 
women students have to expect from men at most is tolera- 
tion,’’ an English reader with some knowledge of an English 
mixed college can but feel that here, at last, is a point in 
the relation of the sexes in which the young Englishman is 
ahead. Whatever may still be the case at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—where the separated system advocated by Miss 
Bowden-Smith prevails—it is not the case at the younger 
University colleges, now blossoming into provincial universi- 
ties, that the women find themselves either regarded as an 
inferior caste by the men whose studies they share, or obliged 
to be thankful to such lecturers as “allow them to feel 
themselves an integral, and a not unwelcome, element in a 
class.”’ 

The chapter dealing with “The Social Settler’’ ought 
to be circulated in pamphlet form, as a tonic to all depressed 
social workers in the older hemisphere. It breathes that 
admirable and truly American spirit which beholds no 
difficulty as insuperable and no human being as past hope. 
To do good and to be sad is no rare state among ourselves ; 
our American cousins seem to have developed a happier—and 
a more genuinely religious—condition: they do good and 
remain, or become, not only cheerful, but actually gay. 


appli- 





THE HUNTER AND HOW TO CHOOSE HIM.* 


TxovcH hunting men are for the most part notoriously bad 
book-buyers, even in the case of books which have to do 
with their favorite sport or with matters which appertain 
to it, publishers continue to issue works that treat of horses 
and of hunting. If you ask them why they do this they 
will tell you that hundreds, possibly thousands, of men who 
never in their lives have ridden to hounds, or even been 
astride a horse, none the less take keen interest in the 
chase and enjoy reading about it. Whether Mr. Barton's 
new volume will appeal to readers of this description as some 
of his earlier works—notably ‘“ Breaking and Training 
Horses ’’—have done, is doubtful. For in it is much that 
the author has said before, only here he puts it in different 
and in better language. Most likely the general reader 
will find the chapter, “ An analysis of what a hunter should 
be,” and the one headed, “ How to ascertain whether a hunter 
is sound or otherwise,” of greater interest than the rest 
of the book; for even a man who, as the saying is, can 
distinguish the difference between a horse and a cow only 
by detecting that the former has no horns, should be able, 
after reading those two chapters carefully, to take an intelli- 
gent interest in the points of a horse, and to discriminate 
between a well-shaped animal and a badly-made brute. 

Mr. Barton, being a member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, naturally drifts into questions relating 
to elementary anatomy, to the hunter in hospital, to inci- 
dental ailments, blistering, physics, the administering of 
medicine, and so on. Some of his prescriptions are most 
effective—for that the writer can vouch. Then, plenty of 
men are not aware that, when purchasing an animal, a state- 
ment made by the vendor, in the presence of a witness, 
that the animal to be sold is free from all forms of vice, in 
the stable and out of it, constitutes in law “a specific 
warranty ’’ equal to a warranty in writing. Mr. Barton 
reminds us of this. Further on he strongly condemns 





*“‘An English Student’s Wander-Year in America.” By 
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the attempts that are sometimes made to set horses to hard 
work when they are still much too young. He writes :— 

“*Haltering, leading, feeding, watering, and general kind- 

ness are all part of the foal’s education, even to the time that 

it is three years old, when its education may be said to begin 

in earnest; but it must be borne in mind that it is quite a baby 

as yet, and totally unfitted to undergo any severe form of 

kart To work a hunter prematurely in this manner is to ruin 

it at the very outset of its career, and no man with any know- 

ledge of horses would, I imagine, be so stupid as to do so. 

I do not mean to say that a three-year old, or even a two-year 

old for that matter, should be allowed to ‘ vegetate,’ but what 

I do insist upon is that an animal at this age shall not be 

ridden to hounds, compelled to undergo severe exertion, or 

called upon to perform any class of work that entails severe 
labor.” 

All who have practical knowledge of horses will agree 
with the above expression of opinion. There are, however, 
horse owners who have to all intents no knowledge of horses 
and who depend almost wholly upon advice given them by 
their grooms, an ignorant set of men, for the most part con- 
vinced that they know all that is worth knowing about horses, 
their management, and their idiosyncrasies. The result 
generally is that the animals that have been set to do hard 
work early in life “ go to pieces” several years sooner than 
they otherwise would have done, so that the owners them- 
selves suffer in the end. 

Special attention should also be paid to the chapter 
on “The hunter's forage.’ As the author wisely remarks, 

**The spurious economist is the man who purchases inferior 
fodder, for his stud of hunters certainly will not compare with 
that of the hunting man who purchases the best that money 
can buy, and who supplies his horses liberally when liberal 
feeding is required.” 

He advises all owners of horses themselves to purchase 
their fodder, themselves to see that it is delivered absolutely 
in conformity with the whole of the sample that has been 
submitted, and he lays stress upon the advisability of buy- 
ing direct from the farmer whenever this can be done without 
considerable inconvenience. Oats, as we know, should be at 
least a year old before they are used, and the author de- 
scribes one or two simple ways of testing oats for the pur- 
pose of discovering whether they are old or if they have been 
“ faked.” 

The chapter of “ Remarks on the hunter in health’’; 
the one on “ Skin affections ’’ ; the one on “‘ Diseases affecting 
bones, joints, tendons and ligaments’’; and the one on 
“ Diseases affecting the feet,’’ should be read two or three 
times each by all who are anxious to become independent 
of “outside opinion’’ when examining a horse, though 
naturally the perusal of these chapters alone is not going to 
turn a novice into a judge of horses or into an amateur vet. 
Indeed it was one of the greatest authorities we have upon 
horses and all that relates to them who said to the writer 
not long ago, “For sixty years I have made a study of 
horses and of their diseases, yet to-day I feel that I have 
obtained but a glimmering of all that there is to be known 
about them.” 

Illustrations are given of some famous sires and geld- 
ings, but emphatically the letterpress descriptive of the 
teethmarks which indicate a horse’s age ought to be accom- 
panied by pictures or by diagrams. The novice will find the 
bare letterpress difficult to follow. Then, though we all 
admit that the late Major Whyte Melville was a finished 
horseman, and, in addition, a first-rate judge of a horse, 
there is unconscious humor in our author’s statement that 
Whyte Melville was, over and above, “a literary genius.”’ 
In this connection it may be well to mention that Mr. Clive 
W. Maud’s four pages, which do duty for an “ Introduction,”’ 
might with advantage be omitted from future editions. 





COMPARATIVE RELIGION.* 


For a considerable period one of the most pressing needs 
of the time has been an encyclopedia dealing with 
the origin, the history, the development, the nature and 
characteristics of religious ideas and institutions, from a 





*“Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart: Handwoerter- 
buch in gemeinverstaendlicher Darstellung.” Unter Mitwirkung 
von Hermann Gunkel und Otto Scheel, herausgegeben von F. M. 
Schiele. Erster Band. Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 





modern point of view. Almost all the works upon this 
important subject which we have hitherto been able to turn 
to for concise and up-to-date information, are constructed 
on conservative lines, and most of the articles are more or 
less openly apologetic in character. In an encyclopedia such 
as Herzog’s great and, in many respects, admirable encyclo- 
pedia of Protestant theology, the articles on Christian 
doctrine are written by scholars who are in some cases more 
anxious to defend traditional ecclesiastical dogma than to 
set forth historic truth. Wherever matters pertaining, how- 
ever remotely, to religious conviction are concerned, it is 
exceedingly difficult to get them examined and discussed in 
that calm, unimpassioned spirit so essential to an 
accurate and impartial presentation of the facts. In all these 
matters we usually find the writer dominated either by a 
theological, or what is equally disastrous, by an anti- 
theological bias, with the result that the presentment of 
the facts is blurred and disfigured by subjective pre- 
suppositions. It is, of course, impossible to eliminate the 
subjective element altogether in the treatment of religious 
questions, and it is equally impossible to discuss them 
without presuppositions of some kind. But it ought to be 
the aim of all writers on these subjects to reduce the sub- 
jective element in the treatment of them to a minimum, and 
when dealing with the past, to accept only such presupposi- 
tions as have become the established axioms of historical 
inquiry. One thing is certain: the religious manifestations 
of the human spirit must be approached in a temper of 
sympathy, if they are to be unravelled and understood. We 
should regard it as an absurdity for a man to criticise the 
productions of a great musical composer if he had no ear 
for music. It is equally out of place to attempt to criticise 
the manifestations of the religious consciousness if the 
attempt is made by people who are out of sympathy with 
them, and have no inward understanding of what they mean. 
In this great department of human thought and feeling, as 
well as in every other, sympathy, if not belief, is the key 
to knowledge. 

It is with unfeigned pleasure that we direct the atten- 
tion of the English public to the appearance of an encyclo- 
pedia of religion now being issued by the firm of Mohr, in 
Germany, which promises to fulfil the conditions requisite 
for such a work. It is edited by a group of highly competent 
scholars, and they have succeeded in surrounding themselves 
with a band of equally competent contributors. If the pre- 
liminary volume, which has just appeared, is typical of what 
the work will be as a whole (and there is every reason to 
suppose that it is) the public will at last be in possession 
of a religious encyclopedia absolutely emancipated - from 
traditional prepossessions, and yet in touch and sympathy 
with the religious manifestations of the human mind in all 
ages, and at all stages of its development. Another dis- 
tinctive and valuable feature of this encyclopedia is that 
it is not written in the technical terminology of the student; 
it is intended for the ordinary reader, and it puts him 
abreast of all the best results of modern thought and 
knowledge in matters relating to the character and develop- 
ment of religious ideas and institutions. In this dictionary 
philosophy and the sciences, literature and art, politics and 
law, industry and education are no longer looked at and 
discussed as if they were the mere handmaids of theology. 
These great departments of human life follow laws of their 
own, and have an autonomous development of their own. In 
this new undertaking they are considered from that point 
of view, and not merely from the angles at which they touch 
and re-act upon religious life and thought. Another 
prominent characteristic of the articles is that the old un- 
real line of absolute separation which used to be drawn 
between Christianity and the other religions of the world is 
abolished. What is unique in the Christian conception of 
faith and life is amply recognised and emphasised, and 
this, it is needless to say, is essential to a true conception 
of its nature; but on the other hand it is not forgotten 
that Christianity has much in common with the general 
religious consciousness of the human race. The object of 
the articles is to point out what all manifestations of the 
religious spirit have in common, as well as the distinctive 
features peculiar to each. The study of comparative religion 
has made rapid strides since one of the first chairs of it 
was established at the Sorbonne over thirty years ago. It 
will interest all those who attended the congress of 
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religions held at Oxford, that the articles in this new en- 
cyclopedia are all written on the lines of the method of 
comparative religion, a method which is unquestionably 
destined to play a prominent, if not a decisive part, in 
shaping the religious conceptions of the future. 

As the Christian religion is the positive form of belief 
which most vitally and directly concerns the western world, 
it naturally occupies a conspicuous place in the pages of 
this encyclopedia. Admirable articles on the Western 
Church, and on the Lord’s Supper, appear in the first 
yolume of the encyclopedia. These articles are abreast of 
all that is best and most assured in modern scholarship, 
and if the work continues on the same high level on which 
it has begun, it will be indispensable to every serious student 
of religious ideas, whether he is a theologian or a layman. 





A CONSERVATIVE SOCIALISM.* 


THoucH Mr. MacDonald is both theorist and practitioner in 
politics, it is the theorist that is to the fore in the two 
volumes upon “ Socialism and Government,” which he has 
just contributed to the Socialist Library. Ranging over the 
whole field of politics, he furnishes what are designed to be 
a set of working rules for Socialistic politicians, based upon 
first principles. In substance these principles are two— 
first, a precise doctrine of “the general will,’’ and, secondly, 
the conception of society as an “organism.’’ With the help 
of these two, he sets himself, as his main purpose, to expel 
from the Socialistic and progressive movement a number of 
schemes and proposals which he holds to be injurious sur- 
vivals from the individualist philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, and to construct a watertight scheme of the proper 
relations between the electorate, the elected persons, the 
Cabinet, and the various branches of the public service. 
Though in some of his practical proposals deduced from these 
two principles he conforms with the main trend of modern 
Radical democracy, as, for instance, in the demand for 
adult suffrage and the abolition of a second legislative 
Chamber, on other questions he is drawn into a strong 
conservatism. Some of his most strenuous reasoning is 
directed to show that such proposals as a Second Ballot, 
Proportionate Representation, and the Referendum are 
noxious endeavors to impede the right operation of the 
collective will by encouraging sectionalism and the inter- 
ference of minorities. Mr. MacDonald is almost brutal in 
his assertion of the rights of majorities to disregard minori- 
ties, and in his denial of the utility of groups or indi- 
vidualities in a representative House. The sole right of the 
individual citizen (if right, indeed, it be) is to help, once 
in a while, to endow a majority with supreme powers. 
Indeed, Mr. MacDonald does not desire the House of Com- 
mons to be strictly representative in the sense of forming a 
miniature of the electoral mind with all its doubts and differ- 
ences. Still less does he admit on the part of the electorate 
any right to give mandates, or to endeavor to express the 
popular will in any particular policy. Indeed, it is not 
clear that the voice of the majority, even at the time of an 
election, can be taken for the General Will, or has any true 
validity. “This General Will is not the agreement of 
electors upon programmes. It is not the will of all indi- 
viduals. Society, as a whole, has inherited habits, modes 
of thought, axioms of conduct, traditions both of thought 
and activity ; it has accumulated within itself certain forces 
and tendencies, just as a living organism has. The General 
Will is this inheritance, regarded as a force making for 
change or against changes.’’ It would not be difficult for 
Lord Curzon to construct out of such a definition a very 
plausible case for the House of Lords as a better expression 
of the General Will than a House of Commons elected in a 
heated moment. Taken in conjunction with the distinction 
between “real will” and “expressed will,” to which Mr. 
MacDonald gives his sanction, this political theory appears 
to us extremely perilous to the claims of democracy as they 
are commonly and rightly understood. 

Again, although we have considerable sympathy with 
the disposition to insist on the organic metaphor in the 
interpretation of the body politic and economic, to press it 
with so much detailed insistence as does Mr. MacDonald 
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seems equally dangerous. Because organic progress pro- 
ceeds by differentiation and specialisation, we are invited 
to assume that all effective political progress requires that 
the citizen voter shall retain no power to decide on or 
initiate or check actual policy, but shall leave the real work 
of government entirely to various groups of expert voters. 
Mr. MacDonald whittles down the real function of the 
people to the meagrest proportions; it consists merely in 
emitting at a General Election the raw material of a 
general will—and even that may not be, perhaps cannot be, 
the “real will.” 

We have spoken of this treatment as Conservative. It 
is also ultra-Socialist, for it proceeds from a refusal to 
allow the individual will any sort of survival in the poli- 
tical co-operation of a people. Everywhere in the elec- 
torate, in Parliament, in the Cabinet, the individual 
activity and responsibility is not merely subordinated, it is 
cancelled and denied: everywhere the collective will and 
conduct is everything. Here Mr. MacDonald may be said 
to out-organise the organism, for not even in the highly 
evolved organism is the individuality of the cells denied 
some measure of independent life: minorities are repre- 
sented and very effectively, vetoes are exercised by the 
“people”’ in the animal organisms. 

So fierce is Mr. MacDonald against minorities that it 
almost appears a concession in him to permit one to survive. 
Nor can we quite reconcile his conception of the importance 
of the two-party system with his organic idea. What is the 
real function of an “opposition’’ in a healthy organism? 
We fear that the organic logic would require the subjuga- 
tion of the second party, in order that politics may run 
quite smoothly. 

But, though his fundamental assumptions are open to 
some modification, it must be admitted that Mr. MacDonald 
has performed a very valuable service in attempting to 
construct a complete structure of working principles. Even 
where we disagree with him, we admire the ability and 
knowledge which he brings to bear in the presentation of 
his case. 

Where the tactician displaces the theorist, he displays 
a real “ feeling’’ for social progress. In a closely reasoned 
argument, he disposes of the case for a third Socialist 
party in this country, looking rather towards a new 
cleavage which shall bring the Labor Party into alliance, or 
even fusion, with the Socialistic wing of the Liberals. The 
House of Lords he would convert into a revising committee on 
law, “constituted of law lords, qualified not only by prac- 
tice in courts, but as Parliamentary draughtsmen, and 
competent to revise, not only the policy of Bills, but their 
technical expression, and to criticise and improve their 
completeness and effectiveness as legal instruments.” 

Two extremely thoughtful, well-informed, and well- 
balanced chapters on Imperialism and the State’s relation 
to Industry and the Professions bring to a conclusion a 
valuable and stimulative treatise. 





TALES OF OVERSEA.* 


TuE severe historians of a.p. 2500 who may grub about in 
the dust of colossal libraries to reconstruct the social life of 
the Britisher of our time will probably tend to rule out the 
evidence of fiction, in despair, as “ unreliable.’? Most of our 
novelists will have descended to oblivion, and the disinter- 
ment of a lending library in situ and of the “ lost works ”’ of 
Marie Corelli, Annie Swan, Hubert Wales, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, may thrill the scholastic world with 
acrimonious controversies. Our history will be read in the 
light of future events, and classics as irreproachable as 
“Jessica’s First Prayer” will be cited gravely as docu- 
ments of an approaching regeneration or dissolution as 
the case may be. One school of historians will see in Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s works a true reflection of the noble aims 
that inspired British politicians, and the trouble then, as 
always, will lie in the difficulty of discounting the personal 
equation in each particular picture. No doubt most of the 
really trustworthy documents of contemporary life, in fic- 
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tion, such as Mr. Bindloss’s modest stories of life in the 
North-West, or Mr. White’s Anglo-Indian tales, will have 
perished or be “ snowed under.” “The Heart of Hindustan,” 
by the last-named, strikes us as being one of the fairest and 
most veracious chronicles of a Resident Magistrate’s diffi- 
culties in governing a District, that has yet been put in 
evidence. True, there is the usual subtle bias that springs 
from the Englishman’s preference for the Mohammedan and 
distrust of the Hindu, but the author’s tone is mainly candid 
and authoritative. Martin and Ellis, the Magistrates, 
Blyth, the Assistant, and Slade, the Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police, are typical of the best class of Englishmen in 
character and bearing, and their practical sense in handling 
such ticklish situations as the Muharran festival, and the 
murder of Tej Chand by the Pathans and Asad Khan, 
illustrate the favorable side of the justice of British rule. 
The character sketches of the native gentlemen, such as 
Shekh Rafat Ali, the Tahsildar, Bahadur Khan, and the 
Pathan, Bharat Singh, the heir of Fikori, are firmly drawn, 
though their lines have been obviously focussed by the 
official eye. Mr. White’s novel is quite free from the atmo- 
sphere of offensive patronage which has characterised not a 
little Anglo-Indian literature of late, and it may be com- 
mended heartily to everyone, including the conscientious 
historian. 

No less worthy of praise is “The Gold Trail’ of Mr. 
Bindloss, who has had the advantage of working with men 
at both ends of the stick—as an emigrant and pioneer in 
British Columbia, and as one who knows the game of “ the 
soft-handed, over-fed” financiers who gather in the profits 
at home in their City offices. The story of the lost gold mine, 
discovered by a man when he was a celebrated Professor of 
Mineralogy, and rediscovered by him when, as a drunken 
deadbeat, he searches for it years later with a couple of be- 
lievers in his story, is told in most convincing detail, 
and the hero’s subsequent adventures in fighting the 
“jumpers of the claim,’’ a bush fire, and his faint-hearted 
directors, are all typical of the grit of the men who have 
opened up a new British territory. Mr. Bindloss is also 
excellent in the chapter headed “ Stirling Gives Advice,” in 
which the various devices of the big company promoters who 
freeze the little men out of their mining properties, are de- 
tailed. Mr. Bindloss’s tone, it may be added, is as modest 
as his knowledge of his colonial subjects is sound. 

Of a far more composite and less satisfactory character 
is the ambitious, and, in some respects, striking novel, 
“The Dop Doctor.”’ The future historian might spend 
many years in learned conjectures and dissertations on 
its historical value. Its six hundred and seventy teeming 
pages present, indeed, a vivid and variegated panorama 
of stirring scenes and conversations, of life in camp and on 
the march in the Transvaal War. The author has a dashing 
pen, an amazing memory, and an impressionistic knack of 
picturesque visualisation, that any war correspondent 
might envy. It is a thousand pities that Mr. Dehan’s un- 
doubted literary gifts should be counterbalanced by 
sensational over-statement, and much emotional crudity. 
The plot is melodrama. The professional prospects of the 
virile, passionate, British hero, Dr. Saxham, are ruined in 
England by the machinations of the Irish Afrikander, Bough, 
who turns up again in the South African War, of course as 
a Boer spy; whereas Dr. Saxham seeks and finds his chance 
of social rehabilitation as a surgeon in the Natal field 
hospitals. Mr. Dehan has obviously seen a good deal 
of the rough and tumble life of South Africa, in the 
company of soldiers, and his characterisation of types 
such as Private Keyse, the little Cockney, Major Bingo 
Wrynche, C.B., and Lady Hannah, the military lady corre- 
spondent, is full of shrewd penetration and humor. But 
the sentimental fervors of the love story have been etched 
in with an ultra neurotic intensity curiously out of keep- 
ing. Many of the scenes that are meant to be tragically 
impressive, such as Saxham’s white-hot passion at the death- 
bed of Lynette’s deceiver, Lord Beauvayse, and the rescue 
of the Dop Doctor from suicide by his repentant wife, are 
frankly absurd in their spasmodic display of theatrical 
feeling. Indeed, the whole novel is a puzzling performance. 


The morals of the colonial folk who figure in “ Prairie, 
Snow, and Sea” are so remarkably sound in fibre that 
a cynic might unkindly suggest that they have been collected 
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and preserved in literary shape and exported specially for 
the consumption of the London market. In the stirring 
tale, “Scotty,” for example, when the desperado, Winfield, 
is delivered up to justice by Sergeant Dan Rivers of the 
R.N.W.M. Police, in spite of the fact that Rivers is in love 
with the outlaw’s sister, we have the edifying moral rammed 
home by the prisoner, “Twenty years hard labor!” he 
muttered ; “I deesarve it, though I kept her and my mother 
alive by it. God knows who'll look arter ’em now; and 
yet, if ye hadn’t done yer dooty I’d a cut the heart out of 
ye, an swing for ’t; cause I lets no coward marry my sister.” 
This is, indeed, a testimony to the purity of the moral atmo- 
sphere of Saskatchewan, which becomes, indeed, almost too 
rarefied for mortal breathing when the prisoner’s sister hides 
her face in the Sergeant’s sleeve, murmuring, “ That’s whyI 
love you, Dan; even if you did give him away. Honest 
men’s scarce.” Again in the sketch “ Patience” the old- 
fashioned moral strikes on our grateful sense when we are 
shown how the skipper of the Flying Star, by insisting on 
remaining in harbor to feed the family of a starving Labrador 
fisherman, has saved his vessel from shipwreck—the whole 
fleet at their destination, having dragged their anchors and 
perished in the gale. We prefer Mr. Mott’s tales of Indian 
and French-Canadian life to his stories of R.N.W.M. Con- 
stabulary, for the simple annals of these hardy heroes shrink 
from the limelight directed upon them by Mr. Mott, amid 
the applause of the whole, gratified, law-abiding community, 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Ir is difficult to praise too highly the quality of the 
color plates that constitute the raison d’étre of ‘‘ Oriental 
Carpets, Runners, and Rugs, and Some Jacquard Repro- 
ductions’’ (Black, 2 guineas net). Finer work has rarely 
been produced by the Mempes Press; not only are the color- 
ing and design of the subjects, typical specimens as they are 
of the highest craftsmanship, given with wonderful fidelity, 
but the very texture of the fabrics is suggested. The black 
and white portraits of personages connected with the story 
of carpet-making are the work of Messrs. Carl Hentschel, and 
maintain a similarly high standard of excellence. Of Mr. 
Sydney Humphries’s text, the publishers’ prospectus in- 
forms us that “The neglected subject (Oriental carpets) be- 
comes fascinating at the touch of his learned and expert 
enthusiasm.’’ We are sorry we cannot endorse this high 
praise. Part of the book, indeed, the part that deals with 
the Persian industry in general and with the famous Ardebil 
carpet, now at South Kensington, in particular, is informa- 
tive historically and technically ; the account of Napoleon’s 
protégé, Joseph Marie Jacquard, though terribly discon- 
nected, contains most of what is necessary to know about 
that pioneer of the modern carpet industry; and the 
“Analysis of Illustrations,’’ at the end of the volume, is 
at any rate to the point. It is evident also that Mr. Hum- 
phries is well-equipped with a technical knowledge of car- 
pet-making, though his long, involved sentences make the 
technical exposition extremely difficult to follow. But he 
deals with no Oriental carpets except the Persian and In- 
dian, and the greater part of his contribution on the latter 
consists of a tedious and rather foolish recital of his attempts 
to obtain information relative to a hypothetical carpet sup- 
posed to have been made for, and placed in, the Taj Mahal 
when that famous shrine was completed. The worst fault 
of the book, however, is a very lengthy chapter on “ Con- 
temporary Arts ’’—it occupies over 120 pages—in the course 
of which the author wanders away into several subjects 
whose connection with that of the book is, at the best, of 
the most attenuated description. One can, perhaps, see the 
affinity between painting and other fine arts and carpets, 
although Mr. Humphries’s method does nothing to make 
one see it; but when it comes to a eulogy of Lord Curzon’s 
“ confident ’’ manner of oratory and to an implied plea for 
Tariff Reform, it is time to cry halt. Lord Curzon’s work 
on Persia, indeed, contains references to the carpet industry, 
but that is really no reason why Mr. Humphries should in- 
dulge in hysterical hero worship. Other men, who have 
devoted themselves to the study of Oriental carpets, who 
have written learned books about them, and who are quoted 
by Mr. Humphries very freely indeed, have no such testi- 
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THE GREAT PRIZE NOVEL 


Four large impressions exhausted before 
publication. Fifth impression at press. 


£262. 10. 0 


Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, Miss Mary Cholmondeley, 

and Mrs. Henry de la Pasture have awarded the 

prize of 250 guineas, in Mr. Andrew Melrose’s Best 

Novel Competition, to Patricia Wentworth for a 
novel entitled 


A MARRIAGE UNDER 
THE TERROR. 


Price 6s. 


The adjudicators made the award in the following 
declaration :— 


‘* We have much pleasure in declaring that having 
read the MSS. submitted to us by Mr. Andrew 
Melrose’s Prize Novel Competition, we have independ- 
ently and without consultation with each other fixed 
upon the MS. entitled ‘A MARRIAGE UNDER 
THE TERROR’ as the best novel that has been 
submitted to us. We have no hesitation in awarding 
the Prize to the writer, to whom we desire to offer 
our warmest congratulations. 


“*A MARRIAGE UNDER THE TERROR’ 
is an excellent story, full of dramatic situations, 
and interesting from start to finish.” 

(Signed) F. A. STEEL, 
BETTY DE LA PASTURE, 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 
ANDREW MELROSE, 3, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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monial presented to them. Half, perhaps, of this book is 
worth study, but the rest is the merest stuffing, quite un- 
worthy of the beautiful illustrations that accompany it. 


* * * 


THERE is always some illumination to be got from a study 
of one’s own country by a foreign observer, and “En Angle- 
terre,’’ by M. Raymond Recouly (Charpentier, 3 fr. 50), 
looked promising. M. Recouly’s name is familiar to all 
who follow the French Press. Unluckily, he has in this 
book been content to put together a series of journalistic 
impressions of very varying value. Little articles on the 
agitation against barmaids, on the criticisms of Miss Maud 
Allen, on the Channel Tunnel controversy, on the Druce 
case, and a series of rather commonplace interviews with the 
great men of the two Front Benches make up too much 
of the volume. The point of view is neither more nor less 
superficial than that of good average journalism, and the 
style is lively enough. Of fresh impressions the most in- 
teresting are conveyed in a series of sketches of country- 
house life. M. Recouly renders with becoming solemnity 
the earnest and dignified existence of an M.F.H. who takes 
his duties seriously. He is, indeed, so profoundly moved 
by the spectacle of a wealthy and well-bred man devoting 
his entire existence, amid the applause of the county and 
the awe of his neighbors to the care of fox-hounds, that he 
is quite shaken out of his first disposition to smile. The 
second picture is of another county magnate whose elegant 
and respectable life revolves around a racket court in his 
grounds, the centre of all his more serious interests. It 
is, in short, the picture of a society earnest in its play 
that he draws for us. In his political sketches he insists 
chiefly on the amazing dominance of the two-party system. 
Our parties for him are simply “ teams’”’ which carry on the 
tradition of our public-school sports, with all their discip- 
line and their conventional separations. The difference 
between French and English politics he traces mainly to 
the centralisation of our parties. With us the machine, the 
Whips, the organisation centred in London are everything. 
In France the deputy, who depends on his constituents alone, 
is an autonomous unit. But M. Recouly forgets that the 
deputy holds his constituents largely by the favors which 
he can wring for them from the Government. That, also, is 
a form of centralisation. 


* * * 


“Sprvoza: His Lire, anp TREATISE oN Gop aND Mav,” 
by Dr. A. Wolf (Black, 7s. 6d. net.), contains a translation of 
Spinoza’s “Short Treatise,’’ a commentary on that work, 
its history, and a biography of Spinoza. Dr. Wolf intends 
the book as an introduction to Spinoza’s philosophy, but the 
needs of the more advanced student are not neglected, for 
the author has collated the text of the Dutch second edition 
of the “Short Treatise” with the manuscripts, and has 
taken note of all variant readings of importance. The in- 
troductory biography of Spinoza makes use of material, 
gathered by such scholars as Freudenthal and Dr. W. Meyer, 
which has not hitherto been placed before English readers, 
as well as the results of Dr. Wolf’s own researches into the 
Jewish history and life of Spinoza’s time. The whole work 
is one of great value to students of Spinoza’s philosophy, 
and the tendency towards Pantheism, noticeable in a good 
deal of contemporary speculation and theology, makes its 
appearance opportune at the present moment. Dr. Wolf is 
to be congratulated on this scholarly presentment of an im- 
portant part of the work of a profound thinker who has of 
late received some of the recognition he deserves. 


* * * 


Ir cannot be said that Mr. Percy Withers breaks any 
new ground in his volume on “ Egypt of Yesterday and To 
Day”’ (Grant Richards, 6s. net). He has looked at this 
much written of country with the eye of an intelligent and 
educated tourist, and has supplemented his first-hand in- 
vestigations by considerable study of the works of Professor 
Flinders Petrie and other eminent Egyptologists; but he 
has made no new discoveries, nor does his exceptionally 


polished and careful prose embody any very novel point of | 


view. The two main sections of his book consist of an his- 
torical essay on ancient Egypt and a day-to-day account of 
a trip up the Nile as far as Wady Halfa, the concluding 
chapters being devoted to ancient Egyptian literature and 
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modern climate and health. He seems to have spent much 
time at Luxor, the ancient Thebes, and to have examined 
exhaustively the ruins of temples and tombs that bear witness 
to the building appetite of Rameses II. and others of his 
dynasty ; and while his enthusiasm is plainly for the ancient 
civilisation, he does well to remind the reader that Egypt's 
history does not end, so far as monuments are concerned, 
where most Egyptologists have left it, but that there are many 
interesting traces (1) of Christian, and (2) of Islamite rule in 
medieval times. The Coptic monastery of St. Simeon at 
Aswan is an instance of the former. A lament for the ap- 
proaching destruction of the Phile temples by the waters of 
the Nile reservoir will evoke some sympathy even among the 
most case-hardened utilitarians. Among several interesting 
photographs are one or two which show famous temples 
already partly submerged, and when the head of water is 
increased, as it will be, by another eighteen feet, not only 
their concealment for the greater part of the year, but their 
ultimate ruin by erosion, will be assured. 


* * * 


“In Witpest Arrica’’ (Bell, 7s. 6d. net) is a pleasant 
account of an eight months’ voyage through British and 
German East Africa, undertaken by the American author, 
Mr. Peter Macqueen, and the illustrator, Mr. Dutkevitch. 
Although we read of the journey along the Uganda Rail- 
way, that “Ostriches waddled across the open prairies, 
the unwieldy rhinocerous blinked at us from the grass, and 
the giraffe ogled our engine,’’ and elsewhere are reminded 
that it was “ across these Equatorial prairies that ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt went to attack the last stronghold of big 
and dangerous game,’’ the aim of the expedition was not 
merely a sporting one. There are thrilling lion stories in 
the book, and tales of swarming hippopotami; but these 
are only incidents in a tour of general observation. The 
writer and his companion spent some time in Zanzibar, of 
which happy land is given a rather florid eulogy; they 
then used the Uganda Railway to transport themselves in 
forty-eight hours across a tract that Emin Pasha and 
Stanley took some months to cover; visited Nairobi, Port 
Florence, and explored the shores of Victoria Nyanza. An 
accident to Mr. Dutkevitch during an ascent of Kilimanjaro 
—which, by the way, is one of the most thrilling episodes 
narrated—resulted in Mr. Macqueen’s going into Uganda by 
himself, and this part of the book, though the author does 
not seem to have discovered more than has already been 
revealed by missionary and other authorities on the Pro- 
tectorate, is extremely readable. Generally speaking, the 
account of the many native tribes encountered is discriminat- 
ing and sympathetic, though we could have spared the com- 
parison between the moral standard of those who wear 
clothes and those who do not, which the author never loses 
an opportunity of drawing in favor of the latter. A few: 
months is hardly sufficient to gauge the morality of a single 
tribe, let alone a dozen. Mr. Dutkevitch’s photographic 
illustrations are extraordinarily good, and do much to raise 
the book above the level of a globe-trotter’s chronicle. 


* % * 


“ Matitpa or Tuscany,” by Miss Nora Duff (Methuen, 
10s. 6d. net), is a biography based “ on such contemporaneous 
documents as still remain” of the woman whom Dante im- 
mortalised as the only permanent inhabitant of Eden and 
the type of the Active Life. Matilda’s life was certainly an 
active one, and she played a large part in the history of 
medieval Europe. The most notable event in her career, 
or, at any rate, that best known to the general reader, took 
place on the day when she persuaded the Pope to receive 
Henry IV. at Canossa. Miss Duff takes a decidedly Papal 
point of view, and in an appendix attempts to refute the 
theory of Professor Holder-Egger that the most striking 
incidents in the famous scene at Canossa are without 
adequate historical basis. Her book is that of an 
advocate, but a biography of Matilda of Tuscany was well 
worth writing, and the present volume is likely to do what 
its author hopes, viz., ‘ to kindle a wider interest in a woman 
whose name once resounded through the length and breadth 
of Europe.” As a contribution to the history of the struggle 


between Hildebrand and Henry it deserves to be read by 
students of the development of the Papacy. 
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Notice is hereby given that this Company has issued a Prospectus which states, among other things, that the full Prospectus hes been filed 
with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
AN ALLOTMENT WILL BE MADE TO BVERY APPLICANT pro rata, OR AS NEAR THERETO AS POSSIBLE. 
The Subscription List opened on Thursday, the 21st day of April, 1910, and will close on or before Saturday, 
the 23rd day of April, (910, at I p.m. 


THE SCOTTISH-MAIKOP OIL WELLS, LIMITED 


(incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 


REGISTERED SHARE CAPITAL - - - £105,000, 
Divided into 100,000 Preference Shares of £1 each = = . £100,000 
and 100,000 Ordinary Shares of 1s. each a ae 5,000 


$105,000 


i cenmaenenmneneneeanene 
The Preference Shares are entitled to a Non-Cumulative Dividend of 10 per cent., and subject thereto the surplus profits available for dividends 
are divisible as to 30 per cent. amongst the Preference Shareholders and as to 70 per cent. amongst the Ordinary Shareholders. 


THERE ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION :- 


40,000 Preference Shares of Xl each, 


Payehte—Ga Application .. 














2s. 64. per share 


n Allotment ... ene a o> aa e ” 
One Month after Allotment -- Se. Od. ” 
Two Months after Allotment .. Se Oa, . 
“ti 00 
aso 12,000 Ordinary Shares of Is. each, "SARE OY 


Subscribers of 100 Preference Shares (or multiples thereof) will be entitled to app!y for and have allotted to them 30 Urdinary Shares in 
respect of each 100 Preference Shares allotted to them out of the present issue. 
he Vendors will receive 10,000 Preference Shares and 88,000 Ordinary Shares, both fully paid up, in part payment of the purchase 
consideration, and 50,000 Preference Shares will be reserved for future issue subject to the Vendors’ eption to take 21,200 ef such Shares 
within six months at £2 per share, and a further 13,600 of such Shares within twelve months at £3 per share, and a turther 15,200 of such 
Shares within eighteen months at £4 per share, 


DIRECTORS. 

8IR GRIFFITH THOMAS, Court Herbert, Neath, Chairman Swansea HUGH LAW, M.P., 32, Kensington Square, London, W., Director 
Harbour trustees. Burmah Native Oil Wells Syndicate, Limited. 

ERNEST HIRSCH, 133-136, High Holborn, W.C., Managing Director EDWARD STANLEY ORMEROD, Waterdell House, Croxley Green, 
The Kleine Patent Fire Resisting Flooring Syndicate, Limited, Hertfordshire, Director East India Distilleries and Sugar 
late London Manager Spies Petroleum Company, Limited. Factories, Limited. 

SIR EDWARD DURAND, Bart., 35, Ennismore Gardens, London, §.W. 
BANKERS. 
CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED, 3, Broad Street Place, MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING COMPANY, 
London, E.C., Head Office and Branches. LIMITED, Head Office, Manchester and Branches. 
CHAPLIN, MILNE, GRENFELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED,6, Princes Street, London, E.C 
SOLICITORS. 
SHIELD & MACKARNESS, 7, Union Court, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

BROKERS. 


W. A. KOLCKMANN & CO., 7, Austin Friars, London, E.C., and the | ABRAHAM JOHNSON & SON, 6, Castle Place, Belfast, and Stock 
Stock Exchange. Exchange. 
AUDITORS. 
BOURNER, BULLOCK, ANDREW & COMPANY, Chartered Accountants, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
TECHNICAL ADVISORS.—THOMPSON & HUNTER, 3, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES.— ALEXANDER GOODLET, 6, Broad Street Place, London, E.C 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. | depth is stated by the “Mining Journal” of 26th February to 
This Company has been formed for the purposes set out in | have thrown 30,000 tons of Oil in six days. 
the Memorandum of Association, and particularly to acquire zyavkas | Cost of Production.—The cost of production should be much less 
(or licenses to prospect for petroleum) over five plots of Oil-bearing | than the cost at Baku. The great advantage Maikop has over Baku 
land, situated near the centre of the Maikop Oil Field in the Maikop | is to be found in its geographical position. The Company’s Property 
District of Southern Russia, and numbered 154, 173, 200, 201 and 207. lies, as has been stated, about 50 miles from Tuapse, on the Black 
Each of the five plots covers an area of 374 desiatines (or 101} acres), Sea, and some 60 miles from Ekaterinodar, the railway centre for 
and the Company will have the right to select an allotment of 10 the district, whilst Baku is on the Caspian Sea. The cost of con- 
desiatines (or 27 acres) in extent for mining purposes on each of the veying the oil to Tuapse, after the above-mentioned pipe line has 
five plots, making 135 acres in all. been laid, should therefore be much below the cost of the carriage 
Situation.—All the five plots are adjacent to each other, and from Baku to Batoum. This fact constitutes a great advantage in 
are situated between the villages of Hadijensky and Nephtianaya. favour of the Maikop Field. Each plot is subject to the conditions 
The former village is on the high road which leads to the port of of the Russian Oil Mining Laws, and the usual royalty payable 
Tuapse, the distance being only about 50 miles. to the Government in respect of each «+ is one kopeck per pood 
Communications.—The road referred to passes close to these on the first 2,000,000 poods, and half kopeck per pood on any 
claims, and will materially assist their development. The construc- excess quantity, and each plot is also subject under contract (c) 
tion of a railway, known as the Armavir-Tuapse Railway, has already mentioned below to a further royalty of two kopecks per pood on 
commenced, and, as projected, its course passes these plots, and all raw Oil recovered. 
concessions have been already granted for mee lines to be laid Labour.—The claims as stated lie between the important villages 
from this important oil field to the port of Tuapse, and also to a of Hadijensky and Nephtianaya, and the peasants are an 
point on the existing railway. industrious people, who will welcDme the opening up of a new 
Reports.—Messrs. THOMPSON & HUNTER, the well-known industry. 
Petroleum Experts and Consulting Engineers, have reported on the Development.—The Directors intend to instruct the Russische 
five claims it is proposed to acquire, and a copy of their Report Bohbrgesellischaft to proceed with boring operations as soon as the 
accompanies the full Prospectus. purchase has been completed. This Company has a large quantity 
The following extract is taken from the Report:— of boring appliances available, and by this means rapid develop- 
“In forming our opinion upon the merits of the five plots which ment should be made. 
are the subject of this Report, we have derived much valuable Working Capital.—The Working Capital provided by this issue 
information from reports made by Mr. Anton Raky on the Maikop is estimated to be sufficient for the purpose of properly developing 
Oil Fields. Our own examinations of the district, though not the plots, and when Oil has been struck the unissued Capital is 
actually directed to the above plots, enable us to state that while estimated to be sufficient to properly carry on the Company's 
the South-Eastern portion of the Oil belt has hitherto attracted operations. 
most attention, there are sufficient surface indications of petroliferous Purchase Consideration.—_The Company acquires the property 
strata extending along the belt to make it certain that the ground from the Maikop Development Syndicate, Limited, of 6, Broad 
covered by these plots will be found petroliferous. Further, the Street Place, London, E.C., under Contract (¢) mentioned below, for 


close proximity of the Ozokerite outcrops to the plots leads us the sum of £21,400 and the payment of a royalty of 2 kopecks per 
to anticipate that the quality of the Oil will be better than that pood of raw oil recovered. The sum of £21,400 is to be paid and 
found in the more proven South-Eastern portion of the field; also satisfied as to £7,000 in cash, as to £10,000 by the allotment of 
the dip of the underlying strata is such as to make it certain that 10,000 fully paid Preference Shares in the capital of this Company, 
no great depths will have to be perforated in order to obtain and as to the balance of £4,400 by the allotment of 88,000 fully paid 
results. The present absence of test wells in this locality makes Ordinary shares in the capital of this Company. As further con- 
it, of course, impossible for anyone to estimate the quality of sideration the vendors have the option for six months from the 
Oil that may be looked for. At the same time the experience date of the first general allotment to subscribe for 21,200 Preference 
gained up to the present in the district makes us confident that the Shares at £2 per share, an option for twelve months to subscribe 
working costs will be low and profits should be correspondingly high.” for 13,600 Preference Shares at £3 per share, and an option for 
Mr. Rupert E. Way, who was one of the first English managers eighteen months to subscribe for 15,200 Preference Shares at £4 
to be employed in the Russian Oil Fields, and who speaks from per share. The vendors have also the right to nominate two 
knowledge acquired on the spot, says:— directors after allotment. Out of the said purchase price the 
“The great point in an Oil Field is to have large bodies of Maikop Development Syndicate, Limited, have to pay and satisfy 
sand or porous sandstone, which have for centuries been absorbing the consideration payable to the K.B. Syndicate, Limited. 
the Oil from the bituminous clays. In the Maikop Field what The minimum subscription upon which the Directors may pro- 
struck me very forcibly was the fulfilment of this ideal formation ceed to allotment is fixed by the Articles of Association at 10,000 
to a very remarkable degree. Preference Shares offered for subscription, but as 40,000 Preference 


“We have here an inter-stratification of several extraordinarily Shares have been underwritten, the Company will go to allotment 
thick layers of bituminous shales with an ample proportion of immediately the subscription list is closed. 
porous sandstone and sand between them, saturated with Oil to The Company will pay a brokerage of 3d. per share on all 


such an extent that in several places the Oil is continually flowing Preference Shares allotted to the public on application forms bearing 
from these layers. the distinguishing marks of brokers or other approved agents 
“From the large area covered by the Maikop Field, the thick- Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, transla- 
ness of the Oil-bearing beds which have been proved to be far tions of the zyavkas, Messrs. Thompson & Hunter’s Report, Mr. 
from exhausted by —. even close to this outcrop, ‘I have no Way's Statement, and copies of the above-mentioned Contracts, can 
hesitation in | that in my opinion this field may be expected be inspected at the Offices of the Company's Solicitors on any day 
to develop an output only second to Baku, and owing to its before the closing of the subscription list, between the hours of 
geographical situation and size, may even become more important 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
and far more profitable to work.” An application will be made to the Committee of the Stock 
Investigation and exploitation work has been carried out, and aay for a settlement in the shares of the Company. 
Oil found at various points over the Maikop Oil Field. An Applications for shares will be received only on the terms of 
important factor is that the Oil strata lie at comparatively shallow | the full prospectus, which, with forms of a. can be obtained 
depths, and so recently as September last a well only 217 feet in | from the bankers and brokers, and also at the offices of the Company. 
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The Beek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning, morning, 

April 15. April 22. 
Consols ra ~ any ee 8lz ooo 81 
Union Pacific sins ee eee a a as 1908 
Buenos Ayres Pacific on ove 90 a 894 
Steel Common _... as abe ns 90 ane 862 


Tur unexpectedly encouraging financial statement made by 
Mr. Lloyd George has given a better tone to the Consol 
market. To be able, after all the losses caused by the 
House of Lords and the General Election, to look forward 
to a substantial surplus when the overdue taxes have been 
collected, is highly reassuring. Particular interest will, 
of course, attach to the super-tax and to the levying of 
the licence duties, which are already causing another bitter 
cry of lamentation from the tied-house brewers. From 
this time onwards the drink monopoly and its profits will 
be half nationalised. The collection of the Income-tax 
will add to the tightness of the money market. But this 
is rather desirable in view of the need for building up our 
The United 
States is apparently to be the main provider, and the 
precious metal is now flowing from New York to Rio, as 
Brazil still yields more than half the 
world’s rubber supply, and as the price has for some time 
been treble the old average for “hard Para,” the Northern 
States of Brazil are for the moment in a very flourishing 
condition. Hence the heavy gold imports. But there 
are political and other rocks ahead, which should deter 
cautious folk from investment in Brazilian securities. 


gold reserve before the autumnal drain sets in. 


well as to London. 


Tue Descent or RUBBER. 


The cheap trippers who (lured by “Daily Mail” and 
other tipsters) took tickets in the rubber balloon are now 
trying vainly to reach terra firma. Prices have been 
wobbling uneasily for two or three weeks, but on Tuesday 
and Wednesday selling orders told heavily, and in the general 
decline many of the smaller varities became unsaleable. The 
collapse in the oil boom was equally manifest, and the 
desire for Rhodesian gold shares seems to have quite evapo- 
rated. The course of the rubber bubble has been antici- 
pated in these columns for some time. Indeed, the manipu- 
lation of the market by big financial operators through the 
venal sections of the Press has been sufficiently obvious for 
some weeks. The ‘Daily Chronicle” has been calling 
Many of the best 
and probably some of the worst companies are manned by 
Scots. Both Scotland and Holland have a reputation for 
caution and financial wisdom ; but they are probably the two 
most speculative nations in the world. 


attention to the strong Scotch element. 


Buenos AIRES. 


A correspondent writes: With reference to your notes 
on the Buenos Aires Exhibition it may be of interest to 
indicate for the benefit of intending visitors the best means 
of arriving at the Argentine capital. The Pacific Mail 
Steam Navigation Co.’s fine steamers sail once a fortnight 
from Liverpool. They touch at La Pallice—La Rochelle, 
Corunna, Vigo, Leixoes for Oporto, Lisbon, St. Vincent, Rio 
de Janeiro. Passengers are transhipped at Montevideo for 
If desired, the full voyage can be made to 
Valparaiso or on to Panama. The voyage to Buenos Aires 
takes about twenty-four days. The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet also has a fortnightly service from Southampton. 
From London there is the Prince Line. From Liverpool the 
Allan, the David MaclIver, the Harrison, Houlder Bros., the 
Lamport and Holt, and the Nelson. French, Italian, 


Buenos Aires. 








Spanish, and German boats are numerous from Havre, Mar- 
seilles, and many other Continental ports. The Royal 
Holland Lloyd for Buenos Aires calls at Dover. There are 
in Buenos Aires plenty of large hotels of fair quality (one, 
at least, under English ownership and management), but, in 
view of pressure on accommodation, it would be well to 
give notice in all cases. 


A RussBer Bounpary DIsPute. 


The country now in dispute between Peru, Ecuador, 
and Colombia, although practically worthless, is of some 
interest at the present time owing to the rubber boom, for 
all these dense forests are rich in the wild product. That 
in dispute between Peru and Ecuador lies between the 
large rivers Napo and Putumayo. The “Geographical 
Journal” thus describes the old boundary: “Late on the 
night of September 9th the junction of the Tiputini river 
with the Napo was reached. The Ecuadorian Government 
has its last ‘politico teniente”’ established here. . ‘ 
Aguarico river flows in a southerly course from the southern 
slope of the watershed which divides it from the head waters 
of the Magdalena, and is of interest to-day as forming the 
natural boundary-line between Ecuador and Peru. None 
of the few maps in existence show this, but give Ecuador a 
much wider range, extending in many cases to the Amazon.” 
The rubber finance about the Napo is simple. A factor or 
“cauchero” brings goods into the neighborhood and sells 
them to the Indians at a high price. “As payment, they 
give themselves, and pay off their debts by being the 
‘canchero’s’ slaves for the time being.’? They are sent out 
month after month to collect rubber. ‘‘ The best qualities 
are found on the hilly lands, which, on the east side are 
the outlying foothills of the Andean system, where rise the 
headwaters of the smaller streams of the main arteries of 
the Andes.”” When the “cauchero” has obtained his rubber, 
he returns to Iquitos, pays for the goods he obtained, and 
usually makes a good profit. ‘In this simple scheme every 
one comes well out except the Indian. Sometimes the 
‘cauchero’ fails, either because his Indians run away after 
a little while, or take fright at the attack of a savage band 
with their blow-gun (pucana), made of a long, straight piece 
of wood called ‘chonta,’ a species of palm. This gun, 
usually about eight feet long, and the ‘curara’ (arrow) get 
the better of the miserable flimsy toy-like musket which is 
supplied to the members of the expedition.’’ The arrow is 
poisoned. If the traders (Spanish, Italian, and German) 
would treat the Indians with humanity and justice, there 
would be a big rubber industry, and in course of time these 
regions might be as valuable as they are worthless. In 
the Peruvian Andes he is well treated, and, in fact, the best 
Cholo miners are said to equal Cornish, and all the people 
on that side are of industrious habits. The ‘“ caucheros” 
should remember the remark of the American who said that 
he could not afford to pay his hands low wages. Still less 
is it profitable to keep them in servile condition. Peru 
has already a large rubber export—considerably over a 
million sterling. That of Ecuador is somewhat more than 
one-tenth of this figure, but with capital and labor, i.e., 
enterprise and humanity, Ecuador could export an almost 
unlimited quantity of rubber and other tropical products. 
It is the smallest American Republic except Paraguay. 


New Orn FLorations. 


On another page will be found two new issues in con- 
nection with the oil boom, which again is based upon the 
extending use of oil as fuel for machinery, especially in 
steamers. The Scottish-Maikop Oil Wells, Limited, which 
has a capital of £105,000 (divided into 100,000 pre- 
ference shares of £1 each and 100,000 ordinary shares 
of a shilling each) offers for subscription 40,000 pre- 
ference shares and 12,000 ordinary shares. The late 
London manager of Spies Petroleum is one of the directors 
and another is Mr. Hugh Law, M.P. The Maikop property 
claims to be more advantageously situated than Baku. 
Another company formed to exploit oil properties in the 
same regions is the Russian Oil Lands, Limited. The 
capital is £200,000 in £1 shares, of which 65,000 are offered 
to the public. The board includes a director of the Cunard 


Line and of the Royal Insurance Company. 
LucELLUM. 
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ADVANCE NOTICE. 


The full Prospectus has been filed with the pe of Joint Stock 
Companies, which states among other things that:— 
The List of Applications will be opened on MONDAY, the 
95th day of April, 1910, and will be closed on or before 
Wednesday, the 27th day of April, 1910. 


40,000 Shares of the present issue have been 
underwritten. 














RUSSIAN OIL LANDS, 


LIMITED 


(incorporated under the Companies (Consolidated) 
Act, 1908.) 


CAPITAL - - £200,000 
Divided into 200,000 Shares of £1 cach, 


Of which 50,000 Shares are reserved for future issue and are under 

option (20,000 at 25s., 15,000 at 30s. per Share, and 15,000 at £2 per 

Share). 85,000 shares will be issued as fully paid in part pay- 
ment of the purchase price of the rights below mentioned. 











Now offered for subscription at par65,000Shares of £1 each 


Payable: 1s. per Share on Application; 4s. per Share 
on Allotment; 5s. per Share one month after Allotment ; 
and the balance of tos. per share in calls of not 
exceeding 5s. per Share, as and when required, subject 
to 14 days’ notice. 





| 








DIRECTORS. 
JOHN HODGES (Chairman of The Eastern Petroleum Co., Ltd.), 42, 
Kensington Park Gardens, London, W., Chairman. 
MAXWELL HYSLOP MAXWELL (Director Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd.), 63, South John Street, Liverpool. 
GENERAL CONSTANTIN WOGACK, 3, Bennett Street, St. 
London, 8.W., and 112, Moika, St. Petersburg. 
FREDERICK EMIL HAGERUP (Russian Vice Consul), Royal Dock 
Chambers, Great Grimsby, Ship Owner. 


DANIEL GEORGE COLLINS, C.C., 118, Newgate Street, London, E.C., 
Merchant. 


James’, 


OFFICIAL AGENT IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
CONSTANTIN PAVLOFF (Director of the Bank Mutual Credit, St. 
Petersburg), Russian Subject, 2, Kalaschnikoff, St. Petersburg. 


TECHNICAL ADVISERS. 
London : see y Soe RAMSAY, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S3., 
C.8 


J. D. HENRY and CHAS. PERKINS, Petroleum Experts. 
Russia: TH. KLIMINE, Russian Geologist and Engineer. 


BANKERS. 
THE CAPITAL AND COLUNTIES BANK, LIMITED, 35, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., Head Office; and Branches. 


‘ BROKERS. 
THOMAS CARMICHAEL & Co., 38, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C., 
and Stock Exchange. 
BROWN BROTHERS, 2a, Copthall Court, Stock Exchange. 


SOLICITORS. 
For the Company—NICHOLSON, GRAHAM & JONES, 24, Coleman 
, Street, London, E.C. 
For the Vendors—WESTBURY, PRESTON & STAVRIDI, 40, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
MAURICE JENKS, NYE & Co., Chartered Accountants, 6, Old Jewry, 
London, E.C. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—JAMES GOLDING. 
REGISTERED OFFICE. 
Spencer House, South Place, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 





This Parent Company has been formed for the purposes of (a) 
acquiring, disposing of, or preparing for markets known OIL 
BEARING Concessions or Properties, situated more particularly in 
South Russia; (6) forming subsidiary companies for exploiting and 
developing the various properties in which this Company is or 
may become interested; (c) generally dealing in petroliferous lands, 
and proving, developing, or working Oil Concessions or rights; (d) 
carrying on the business of Oil producers and any allied businesses; 
and with the other objects set out in the Memorandum of Association. 





PROPERTIES. 

The full prospectus relates to the tollowing properties: (1) 32 
Plots, in all 864 acres or thereabouts, on the Chatma Oilfields. (2) 
A plot of 27 acres or thereabouts on the same field. (3) 15 plots, 
in all about 400 acres, on the same field. (4) 675 acres or thereabouts 
on the Il Dokani Oilfield. (5) 27 plots of 729 acres or thereabouts 
on the celebrated Maikop Oilfield. It is important to note that the 
areas mentioned in the Prospectus are so large as to permit of the 
formation of a number of Subsidiary Companies. 








o Copies of the full prospectus and forms of application can be 
: tained of the Company’s Bankers (THE CAPITAL & COUNTIES BANK, 
4IMITED, 35, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., Head Office, and 


branches), Brokers, Solicitors, Auditors, and at the Offices of the 
Company. 


| 


| 





| 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 


Tuesday, 26th April, 7.30 p.m. SERVICE in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Preacher: THE BISHOP OF KENSINGTON. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
Thursday next, 28th April, 


At the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


3p.m. THE BISHOP OF LONDON presiding. 
7.30 p.m. The Right Hon, G. W. E. RUSSELL presiding. 


H.H. Princess Marie-Louise of Schleswig-Holstein has graciously 
consented to receive cheques and promises. 


Tickets of Admission FREE on application to Captain R. B. 
FEILDEN (late R.A.), Organising Secretary, Church Army Head- 
quarters, 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, w. 





HOMELESS | AND) ««ARETHUSA” ana 
POOR BOYS sé CHICHESTER ” 


of Good Character 
Trained to become TRAINING SHIPS. 


80B h 
BGSTISR SMLSRS oA, = 4 yay 
USEFUL CITIZENS. 


President: 
THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B, 


Subscriptions & Donations 
HOMELESS AND) Urgently Needed. 
POOR GIRLS Particulars of the Society 


sent on application, 
Trained for 


he National Refuges 
DOMESTIC | The onaaiie hefuges, 


Joint ( H. BRISTOW WALLEN, 
SERVICE, &c. Secs. | HENRY G.COPRLAND. 




















connoisseurs OF COFFEE prink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary OOFFEE. 














TANGYE’S 


TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 




















THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 
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Its the flavour, flavour, FLAVOUR, 
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that the families favour—the flavour of 


-ROWNTREE’S COCOA 























EDUCATIONAL. | EDUCATIONAL. 
RES THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 





DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING 

The Council will shortly proceed to the appointment of a 
Head of the Training Department. The appointment is open to 
women only, and will take effect at the beginning of the 
Michaelmas term, 1910. 

Thirty-five copies of applications and of not more than three 
recent testimonials should be sent, not later than May 9th, to the 
Secretary, from whom further partioulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 





ABBOTSHOLME (Dr. Reddie), Rocester, Derbyshire. Traditional 
Public School Training adapted to present National needs. Modern methods. Pre- 
paration forUniversities and Technical Colleges, but nocompetitive examinations, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar, 








CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 


TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY GILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train service on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal - . MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
abeve the town and the Thames Valley. 
For Honours List. Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 





Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.00 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH, 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith's work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 








TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


500 feet above Sea Level. 
Headmaster—R. L. AGER, M.A. (Rugby and Corpas Christi College 
Oxford). : 


FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


STRAMONGATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Founded by the Society of Friends in Kendal. ° 





A Boarding School for the daughters of gentlemen, where 
Domestic Science forms part of the ordinary course of studies, 


Full particulars from the Headmistress. 





| ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from 
£50 to £60,and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three 


| years atthe College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 


| to be held from June 27th to July 2nd, 1910. 


other information. apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, | 


M.A., at the School. 


ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 
Healthy out-door life, combined with thorough education on modern 
lines. Usual curriculum, including citizenship course, extension lectures, 
&ec. Preparation when required for University and other careers. 

Handicrafts, gardening, riding, nature study, arch#ology, &c. 


Principal: Miss Kemp. School re-opens May 6th. 





MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 3ist, 

JUNE ist & 2nd.—One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 

(£21 for Day Boys) perannum. Faber Examination of £12 awarded to boy who 

does best in examination. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 


Names must be ent 
before May 28th. ‘ me 
The College prepares Students for London Degrees, 
£100 a year. 
For forms of entry and further particulars,apply tothe SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


Inclusive fee, 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hookey. Tennis,&c.,&4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdeor life. 

THEODORA E. CLARE. 
Principals { ep ers: 














Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”) 


It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind. 

‘“F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 

AnUnique page of ‘‘ Problems and Prizes,” 

Book Reviews and Special Literary 

Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 



















OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote, 

Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, ~ 
Telegraphic Addresses { Yingstey Hotel—“ Bookeraft, London 











\\ 

















LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
3-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, i 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEW LYN '$ (1 (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; lst-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Ket. WestCliffGdns. Frem 30/- week 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Cemfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 




















E. Richard, Manager. 
H. J. Preston. 











BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel & Boarding House. Suseex Gdns. 5/- day. 


HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResmenTiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 


GREAT YELBHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.0. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


8. R. Jefferson. 


























LANCASTER. 


BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. McIntosh. 





LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 





LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 


Wm. Ruseell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” 


Telephone 3032 Reyal, 3 wires. 





LLANDUDNO. 
The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom., facing sea. 





LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


MATLOCK. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. _ Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. ‘Tennis, _ Bowls, &e. , 


Grounds 9 acres. 














Nr. Golf Links ks (18 hol holes). 


NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. 








One minute from Station. 





OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, _Rhondda. _ Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTH PORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 


minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &e., 


Baths & Treatment. 





ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Aft’ noon Teas. Tel. 647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric end other baths ; Excellent euisinc. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 





HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop. 





WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTRL. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


Tel. 297. 





Mrs. T. Newbitt. 








BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 
AN IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN. Bloomebury 


House Club, established 1881, has removed to larger premises in an 
unique position, central, but quiet. Handsome loun;e, library, study, 
billiard-room. ete. Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. Bedrooms, in- 
cluding baths, etc., from 7/6 weekly. Night porter. Apply to the Warden, 
34 to 38, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock palate W.C. 

















BOOKSELLERS. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 
Have the I Illustrated, 
Largest Wide Margin, 
Selection of Interleaved, 
Oxford and Teachers’ 
Other Bibles and Prayer Satestinese 
Books from Revised, 


6d. to £10. S 


63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


and other Editions. 
Telephone Central 329 





GLAISHER’S REDUCED PRICE BOOK LIST. 
CATALOGUE No. 370, APRIL, 1910, Now REapy. 
Containing offers of many important stocks recently purchased. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 

265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Also a Catalogue of Current, Modern and Standard Literature. 
All Catalogues Post Free on Application. 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeEIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 











Pus.isuinc Co Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial: 
Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page} 219 9 0 £5 00 £210 0 
facing matter : 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions - 8d. per line. 
52 és _ ie 6d. - 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS — 


Recently Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


TRAMPS IN 
DARK MONGOLIA 


By JOHN HEDLEY, F.R.G.S. 


With 52 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 12/6 net. 


(Inland Postage 5d.) 


This book is a record of travels among 
the Mongols of Eastern Mongolia, undertaken 
on different occaSions by a missionary with 
a taste for geography and a love of adventure. 
The author’s long residence near the Great 
Wall of China, in a region abutting on the 
wide districts of Inner Mongolia, makes him 
well qualified to impart information as to the 
primitive people who inhabit these parts. 
Since the days of James Gilmour, these 
simple Mongols have had no interpreter till 
now, and there is ample room for this work. 
On one of the journeys described, the author 
following the course of the Lao Ho (Old 
River) to its junction with the Shira-Muren 
on the grass plains, and his map, which is 
the result of that trip, is the only authentic 
map of that section of this important river. 
Mr. Hedley’s claims to attention as an 
authority on the districts were recognised by 
his appointment as the expert on Mongolia 
at the Great Centenary Missionary Confer- 
ence, held at Shanghai in 1907, while his cor- 
rections of and additions to maps of the 
territory have been accepted and utilised 
both by the Royal Geographical Society and 
the British military authorities. He is the 
only white man who has travelled over 
certain portions of the land described. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 


INDIA UNDER 
RIPON. 


A Private Diary. 


By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
Author of ** The Seeret History of the 
English Occupation of Egypt.” 
Demy 8vo, 10/- net; post free 10/5. 


A new volume of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's 
Pelitical Memoirs. Like his ‘‘ Secret Histery 
of the English Occupation of Egypt,’’ it is 
very outspoken, and reveals much of the inner 
machinery of Government in India, as well as 
the intimate thoughts of the leaders of native 
epinion twenty-five years ago. 

‘“‘It will be read with the keenest enjoy- 
ment by Indian reformers.’—Datly News. 

“The diary records with staggering frank- 
ness the things that were being said and 
done in the country at the moment of Lord 


Rtpon’s failure to carry the Ilbert Bill in its 
original form.’’—Morning Leader. 


COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION. 


THE BERNESE 
OBERLAND. 


By the Rev. W. A. B. Collidge. 


Vol. I. From the Gemmi to the Ménchjoch. 
In two volumes, cloth, 10/- net each. 
Part I. The Main Range from the Gemmi 

to the Ménehjoch. 
Part Il. The Groups North and South 
of the Main Range. 


**M.A.B."’ (Mainly About Books). An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 








PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
AND TO-MORROW 


Each Volume Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 net. 
(Inland Postage 4d.) 


1. THE EARTH 
By J. B, Fagan. 


«The Earth’ must conquer everyone by 
its buoyant irony, its pungent delineations, 
and not least by its rich stores of simple and 
wholesome moral feeling. The credit 
may be equally divided between the vivacity 
and iridescence of its witty and trenchant 
dialogue and the tenacious grip of its search- 
ing and most substantial issues.’ 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


2. DON 
By Rudolf Besier. 


“*Don’ is a genuine modern comedy, rich 
in observation and courage, and will add to 
the author's reputation as a_ sincere 
dramatist."—Mr. E. F. Spence in The 


Westminster Gazette. 
T, FISHER UNWIN. 


NAPOLEON—A _ Historical 
Tragedy 


By Algernon Boyesen. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, 5/-, net. (Inland Postage 4d.) 


“It is ably written and constructed, and 
interesting to read for the skill with which it 
breeds and methodises true history in an 
imaginative way so as to explain and exalt 
the ambition and energy of Napoleon.” 

—The Scotsman. 








“*THE CANADIAN KIPLING,”’ 


SONGS OF A 
SOURDOUGH 


By R. W. Service. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3/6 net. Inland 
Postage 4d.) 


“Much of Mr. Service’s verse has a touch 
of real originality, conveying as it does a 
just impression of the something evil and 
askew in the strange, uncouth wilderness of 
the High North. And his ‘Spell of the 
Yukon’ can never be left out of any an- 
thology of Canadian verse. The Stevensonian 
cunning with which the dialect and intona- 
tion of the actual Westerner is suggested 
shows that the author is a true literary 
artist.""—The Times. 


BALLADS OF A 
CHEECHAKO 


By the same Author. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3/6 net. (Inland 
Postage 4d.) 


“It is crude life away in the North that 
the poet depicts; but it is life that has a 
dull, dark meaning, and its appeal is strong. 
We commend this volume of really striking 
verse to all who regret the ‘poetical de- 
mise’ of Mr. Rudyard Kipling.’’— 

—Liverpool Post. 





APPENDICITIS.—When 
should it be Operated on? 


By Dr. Julius Baumgartner, Direct- 

ing Physician of the Municipal Hospital, 

Baden-Baden. Translated by AMy M. 

MANDER. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 

Paper, 1/- net. (Inland Postage 3d.) 

This pamphlet by a distinguished German 
surgeon is, though small in bulk, an 
original contribution to the subject with 
which it deals. 


q 


THE ROYAL FAMILY IN 
THE TEMPLE PRISON 


Journal of the Imprisonment. 
By Jean Baptiste Cant Hanet, 
CLéry. With a Supplementary Chap 
on the Last Hours of Louis XVI. 
his Confessor, l'Abbé EDGEWORTH 
FirmMont. With 8 Illustrations. Cre 
Svo, 4/6 net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(The Union of South Africa, Rhode 
and all other Territories south of 
Zambesi.) 
By George McCall Theal, D.Liff 
LL.D. New Edition. With a Supp 
mentary Chapter. Illustrated | 
Maps and Illustrations. La. crown 8¥ 
cloth, 5/— (Post free). 











| 
| 
| 
| 
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| THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION AS A HEALING 
POWER 


3y Elwood Worcester, 
Samuel McComb, D.D., Emman 
Church, Boston. Crown 8vo, cele 
3/6 net. (Inland postage 4d.) } 
This is a defence and exposition of 
remarkable Emmanuel Movement in Americal 
a spiritual healing movement efitirely dij 
tinct from so-called ‘‘ Christian Science” 
that it works on Church lines, and makes 
claim to have a new revelation. 


BATTERSEA PARK AS/ 
CENTRE FOR NATUR 
STUDY | 
By Walter Johnson, F.G.S. Cro 
8vo, paper covers, 1/- net ; cloth, 1/6 
(Inland postage 3d.) 
Published under the direction of 
Wandsworth and_ Battersea . Education 


Council this book deals with Be 
Archeology, Geology, Bird Life, Insects 


THE SOCIALIST MOVE 
MENT IN ENGLAND 


By Brougham Villiers. Second 

Cheaper Edition, Revised. Large ere 

8vo. Cloth 2/6 net. (Inland Postage 

“It is in our judgment by far the DB 
general historical treatment of the origi 
and play of forces in the Labour-Socialii 
movement in this country that has yet 
peared.’’—The Nation. 


D Dz, 














SHILLING EDITIONS 
of FAMOUS NOVELS 


In Picture Covers. 1/- net each, 


THE SERIOUS WOOING 
By John Oliver Hob 
THE OUTLAWS OF THE MARCHE 
By Lord Ernest Hamilt 
THE BOURGEOIS 
By H. de Vere Stacpo 
THE GREY MAN 
By S, R. Croc 


Titles of other volumes on application 





Annual Subscription 1/- post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 


“THE Nation,” with which is incorporated 
and Published by Tuk Nation PuBLIsHING 


“The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors by THe Narionat. Press AGENcY Livirgn, 
Company Limiren at the Offices, 14, Henrietta street, Covet Garden, London, W.C. 
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